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LAZY  LAWRENCE. 


the  pleafant  valley  of  Aihton  there 
lived  an  elderly  woman  of  the  name  of 
Preftonj  (lie  had  a  fmall  neat  cottage, 
and  there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  feen  in 
her  garden.  It  was  upon  her  garden 
that  (lie  chiefly  depended  for  fupport: 
it  confided  of  ftrawberry  beds,  and  one 
fmall  border  for  flowers.  The  pinks  and 
roles  (lie  tied  up  in  nice  nofegays,  and 
lent  either  to  Clifton  or  Briftol  to  be 
fold;  as  to  her  ftrawberries,  (lie  did  not 
fend  them  to  market,  becaufe  it  was  the 
cuftom  for  numbers  of  people  to  come 
irom  Clifton,  in  the  fummer  time,  to 
eat  ftrawberries  and  cream  at  the  gar- 
dens in  AQiton. 

Now  the  widow  Prefton  was  fo  oblig- 
ing, active,  and  good-humoured,    that 
every   one   who   came    to  fee    her  was 
pleafed.     She  lived  happily  in  this  mart- 
A  ^ 
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ner  for  feveral  years ;  but,  alas !  -  one  au- 
tumn flie  fell  ficky.and*  during  her  ill- 
nefs,  every  thing  went  wrong;  her  gar- 
den was  neglected,  her  cow  died,  and 
all  the  money  which  fhe  had  faved  was 
fpent  in  paying  for  medicines.  The 
winter  pafled  away,  while  fhe  was  fo 
weak  that  fhe  could  earn  but  little  by 
her  work;  and,  when  the  fummer  came, 
her  rent  was  called  for,  and  the  rent  was 
not  ready  in  her  little  purfe  as  ufuak 
She  begged  a  few  months  delay,  and 
they  were  granted  to  her;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  there  was  no  refource 
but  to  fell  her  horfe  Lightfoot.  Now 
Lightfoot,  though  perhaps  he  had  feen 
his  bcfl  days,  was  a  very  great  favourite : 
in  his  youth  he  had  always  carried  the 
dame  to  market  behind  her  hufoand; 
and  it  was  now  her  little  fon  Jem's  turn 
to  ride  him.  It  was  Jem's  bufmefs  to 
Lightfoot,  and  to  take  care  of  him  ; 
a.  charge  which  he  never  neglected,  for, 
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befides  being  a  very  good-natured,  he 
was  a  very  induftrious  boy. 

"  It  will  go  near  to  break  my  Jem's 
heart,' *  faid  dame  Prefton  to  herfelf,  as 
fhe  fat  one  evening  belide  the  fire,  ilirr 
ring  the  embers,  and  conlldering  how 
(lie  had  bed  open  the  matter  to  her  fon, 
who  flood  oppofite  to  her,  eating  a  dry 
crufi  of  bread  very  heartily  for  fupper. 

"  Jem,"  faid  the  old  woman,  "  what, 
ar't  hungry  ?" 

"  That  I  am,  brave  and  hungry!" 

",Aye!  no  wonder,  you've  been -brave 
hard  at  work— Eh?" 

"  Brave  hard!  I  wifli  it  was  not  fo 
dark,  mother,  that  you  might  jufi  ftep 
out  and  fee  the  great  bed  I've  dug;  I 
know  you'd  fay  it  was  no  bad  day's  work 
— and,  oh  mother!  I've  good  r 
Farmer  Truck  will  give  us  the  giant- 
flrawberries,  and  I'm  to  go  for  'ern  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I'll  be  back  afore 
brcakfaiV 
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"  God  blefs  the  boy !  how  he  talks!— 
Four  mile  there,  and  four  mile  back 
again,  afore  breakfaft." 

"  Aye,   upon   Lightfoot   you   know, 
mother,  very  eafily,  mayn't  I?" 
"  Aye,  child  !" 

"  Why  do  you  figh,  mother?" 
"  Finifh  thy  fupper,  child." 
"  I've  done!"  cried  Jem,  fwallowing 
the  laft  mouthful  haflily,  as  if  he  thought 
he  had  been  too  long  at  fupper — "  and 
now  for  the  great  needle;  I  muft  fee  and 
mend  Lightfoot's  bridle  afore  I  go  to 
bed."— To  work  he  fet,  by  the  light  of 
the  fire,  and  the  dame  having  once  more 
jftirred  it,  began  again  with  "  Jem,  dear, 
does  he  go  lame  at  all  now?" — "  What 
Lightfoot  1  Oh  la,  no,  not  he! — never 
was  fo  well  of  his  lamenefs  In  all  his 
life — he's  grown  quite  young  again,  I 
think,  and  then  he's  fo  fat  he  can  hardly 
wag."— "  God  blefs  him — that's  right 
— we  muft  fee,  Jem,  and  keep  him  fat." 
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"  For  what,  mother?" 

"  For  Monday  fortnight  at  the  fair. 
He's  to  be fold!" 

"  Lightfoot!"  cried  Jem,  and  let  the 
bridle  fall  from  his  hand;  "  and  will 
mother  fell  Lightfoot?" 

"  Will;  no:  but  I  mufi,  Jem." 

"  Mufti  who  fays  you  muftf  v/hy 
.muft  you,  mother?" 

"I  muft,  I  fay,  child— Why,  muft 
Hot  I  pay  my  debts  honeftly — and  muft 
not  I  pay  my  rent ;  and  was  not  it  called 
for  long  and  long  ago,;  and  have  not  I 
had  time;  and  did  not  I  promife  to  pay 
it  for  certain  Monday  fortnight,  and  am 
not  I  two  guineas  (liort — and  where  am 
I  to  get  two  guineas  ?  So  what  fignifies 
talking,  child,"  faid  the  widow,  leaning 
her  head  upon  her  arm,  "  Lightfoot 
muft  go." 

Jem  was  filent  for  a  few  minutes. — 
"  Two  guineas ;  that's  a  great,  great 
deal. — If  I  worked,  and  worked,  and 
A  4 
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worked  ever  fo  hard,  I  could  no  ways 
earn  two  guineas  afore  Monday  fort- 
night— could  I,  mother?" 

"  Lord  help  thee,  no  \  not  an'  work 
thyfelf  to  death." 

"  But  I  could  earn  fomething,  though, 
I  fay,"  cried  Jem  proudly;  "  and  I  will 
earn  fomt thing — if  it  be  ever  fo  little, 
it  will  befomethmg — and  I  (hall  do  my 
very  bed;  fo  I  will." 

"  That  I'm  fure  of,  my  child,"  faid 
his  mother,  drawing  him  towards  her, 
and  kiffinghim;  "you  were  always  a 
good  induftrious  lad,  that  I  will  fay 
afore  your  face  or  behind  your  back; — 
but  it  won't  do  now — Lightfoot  •  mitft 

go-" 

Jem  turned  away,  flruggling  to  hide 

his  tears,  and  went  to  bed  without  fay- 
ing a  word  more.  But  he  knew  that 
crying  would  do  no  good,  fo  he  prefently 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  lay  awake,  confider- 
ing  what  he  could  poffibly  do  to  fave 
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the  horfe.— "  If  I  get  ever  fo  little,*'  he 
ftill  faid  to  himfelf,  "  it  will  be  Jome-< 
thing;  and  who  knows  but  Landlord 
might  then  wait  a  bit  longer?  and  we 
might  make  it  all  up  in  time,  for  a 
penny  a  day  might  come  to  two  guineas 
in  time." 

But  how  to  get  the  firft  penny  was 
the  queflion. — Then  he  recollected,  that 
one  day,  when  he  had  been  fent  to  Clif- 
ton to  fell  fome  flowers,  he  had  feen  an 
old  woman  with  a  board  befide  her  co- 
vered with  various  fparkling  ftones,  which 
people  flopped  to  look  at  as  they  paffed, 
and  he  remembered  that  fome  people 
bought  the  ftones;  one  paid  twopence, 
another  threepence,  and  another  fix- 
pence  for  them;  and  Jem  heard  her  fay 
that  (lie  got  them  amongd  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks :  fo  he  thought  that  if  he 
tried  he  might  find  fome  too,  and  fell 
them  as  (lie  had  done. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  wakened  full 
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of  this  fcheme,  jumped  up,  drefled  hiin- 
felf,  and,  having  given  one  look  at  poor 
•Lightfoot  in  his  ftable,  fet  off  to  Clifton 
in  fearch  of  the  old  woman,  to  inquire 
where  me  found  her  fparkiing  ftones. 
But  it  was  too  early  in  the  morning,  the 
old  woman  was  not  at  her  (eat;  fo  he 
turned  back   again  difappointed. — He 
did  not  wade  his  time  waiting  for  her, 
^ut  faddled  and  bridled  Lightfoot,  and 
xvent  to  farmer  Truck's  for  the  giant- 
ilrawberries.     A  great  part  of  the  morn- 
ing was  fpent  in  putting  them  into  the 
ground ;  and,  as  foon  as  that  was  finifh- 
ed,  he  fet  out  again  in  queft  of  the  old 
woman,  whom,  to  his  great  joy,  he  fpied 
.fitting  at  her  corner  of  the  ftreet  with 
her  board  before  her.     But  this  old  wo- 
man was  deaf  and  crofs;  and  when  at 
lad  Jem  made  her  hear  his  queflions,  he 
could  get  no  anfwer  from  her,  but  that 
(he  found   the  foflils  where  he  would 
never  find  any  more.     "  But  can't  I  look 
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where  you  looked  ?" — "  Look  away,  no- 
foody  hinders  you,'*  replied  the  old  wo- 
man; and  thefe  were  the  only  words  fhe 
would  fay. — Jem  was  not,  however,  a 
boy  to  be  eafily  difcouraged;  he  went 
to  the  rocks,  and  walked  ilowly  along, 
looking  at  all  the  ftones  as  he  pafled. 
Prefently  he  came  to  a  place  where  a 
number  of  men  were  at  work  loofening 
fome  large  rocks,  and  one  amongft  the 
workmen  was  (looping  down  looking  for 
fomething  very  eagerly;    Jem  ran  up, 
and  afked  if  he  could  help  him.    "  Yes," 
laid  the  man,  "you  can;  I've  jufl  drop- 
ped,   amongft  this   heap  of  rubbifh,  a 
fine  piece  of  cryftal  that  I  got  to-day." 
— "  What   kind  of  a  looking  thing  is 
it?"    laid   Jem.      «  White,    and  like 
glals,"  faid  the  man,  and  went  on  work- 
ing whilft  Jem  looked  very  carefully  over 
the  heap  of  rubbifh  for  a  great  while. 
*'  Come,"  faid  the  man,  "  it's  gone  for 
ever;  don't   trouble  yourfelf  any  more, 
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my  boy."— "  It's  no  trouble;  I'll  look 
a  little  longer;  we'll  not  give  it  up  fo 
foon,"  faid  Jem;  and,  after  be  had 
looked  a  little  longer,  he  found  the  piece 
of  cryftal.  "  Thank'e,"  faid  the  man, 
"  you  are  a  fine  little  induflrious  fellow." 
Jem,  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  voice 
in  which  the  man  fpoke  this,  ventured 
to  afk  him  the  fame  queilions  which  he 
had  afked  the  old  woman.  "  One  good 
turn  deferves  another,"  faid  the  man; 
"  we  are  going  to  dinner  juft  now,  and 
(hall  leave  off  work — wait  for  me  here, 
and  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

Jem  waited;  and,  as  he  was  very  at- 
tentively obferving  how  the  workmen 
went  on  with  their  work,  he  heard  fome- 
body  near  him  give  a  great  yawn,  and, 
turning  round,  he  faw  ftrctched  upon 
the  grafs,  befide  the  river,  a  boy  about 
his  own  age,  who  he  knew  very  well 
went  in  the  village  of  Afiiton  by  the 
name  of  Lazy  Lawrence;  a  name  which 
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he  mod  juftly  deferved,  for  he  never  did 
any  thing  from  morning  to  night;  he 
neither  worked  nor  played,  but  faun- 
tered  or  lounged  about  reftlefs  and  yawn- 
ing. His  father  was  an  a! ehoufe- keeper, 
and  being  generally  Jrunk,  could  take 
no  care  of  his  fon,  fo  that  Lazy  Law- 
rence grew  every  day  worfe  and  worfe. 
However,  fome  of  the  neighbours  faid 
that  he  was  a  good-natured  poor  fellow 
enough,  and  w^ould  never  do  any  one 
harm  but  himfelf;  \vhilft  others,  who 
were  wifer,  often  (hook  their  heads,  and 
told  him,  that  idlenefs  was  the  root  of 
all  evil. 

"  What,  Lawrence  f"  cried  Jem  to 
him,  when  he  faw  him  lying  upon  the 
grafs — "what,  are  you  aileep?*' — "Not 
quite." — "Are  you  awake?" — "Not 
-quite." — "  What  are  you  doing  there?" 
— "  Nothing." — "  What  are  you  think- 
ing of?"—"  Nothing."—"  What  makes 
you  lie  there?"— "  I  don't  know — be-- 
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caufe  I  can't  find  any  body  to  play  with 
me  to-day — Will  you  come  and  play?" 
—"No,  I  can't ;  I'm  bufy."— "  Bufy," 
cried  Lawrence,  ftretching  himfelf,  "  you 
are  always  bufy — I  would  not  be  you  for 
the  world,  to  have  fo  much  to  do  al- 
ways."— "  And  I,"  faid  Jem,  laughing, 
"  would  not  be  you  for  the  world,  to 
have  nothing  to  do."  So  they  parted, 
for  the  workman  juft  then  called  Jem  to 
follow  him.  He  took  him  home  to  his 
own  houfe,  and  fliewed  him  a  parcel  of 
foffils,  which  he  had  gathered,  he  faid, 
on  purpofe  to  fell,  but  had  never  had 
time  yet  to  fort  them.  He  fet  about  it 
however  now,  and  having  picked  out 
thofe  which  he  judged  to  be  the  beft,  he 
put  them  into  a  fmall  baiket,  and  gave 
them  to  Jem  to  fell,  upon  condition 
that  he  fhould  bring  him  half  of  what 
he  got.  Jem,  pleafed  to  be  employed, 
was  ready  to  agree  to  what  the  man  pro- 
pofed,  provided  his  mother  had  no  ob- 
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jection  to  it.     When  he  went  home  to 
dinner,  he  told  his  mother  his  fcheme, 
and  fhe  fmiled  and  faid  he  might  do  as 
he  pleafed,  for  fhe  was  not  afraid  of  his 
being  from  home.    "  You  are  not  an  idle 
boy,"  laid  fhe,  <c  fo  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  your  getting  into  any  miichief." 
Accordingly  Jem  that  evening  took 
his  {land,  with  his  little  bafket,  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river,  juft  at  the  place 
where  people  land  from  a  ferry-boat,  and 
where  the  walk  turns-  to  the  wells,  where 
numbers  of  people  perpetually  pafs  to 
drink  the  waters.     He  chofe  his  place 
well,  and  waited  almoft  all  evening,  of- 
fering his  foflils  with  great  afliduity  to 
every  paflenger;    but    not    one   perfon 
bought  any.     "Holla!"  cried  fome  fai- 
lors,  who  had  juft  rowed  a  boat  to  land, 
"  bear  a  hand  here,  will  you,  my  little 
fellow  1  and  carry,  thefe  parcels  for  us 
into  yonder  houfe."     Jem  ran  down  im- 
mediately for  the  parcels,  and  did  what 
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he  was  afked  to  do  fo  quickly,  and  with 
fo  much  good  will,  that  the  matter  of 
the  boat  took  notice  of  him,  and,  when 
he  was  going  away,  {topped  to  aik  him 
what  he  had  got  in  his  little  bafket;  and 
when  he  faw  that  they  were  foffils,  he 
immediately  told  Jem  to  follow  him,: 
for  that  he  was  going  to  carry  fome  (hells 
he  had  brought  from  abroad  to  a  lady 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  making 
a  grotto.  "  She  will  very  likely  buy 
your  ftones  into  the  bargain;  come 
along,  my  lad,  we  can  but  try." 

The  lady  lived  but  a  very  little  way 
off,  fo  that  they  were  foon  at  her  houfe. 
She  was  alone  in  her  parlour,  and  was 
forting  a  bundle  of  feathers  of  different 
colours;  they  lay  on  a  llieet  of  pafle- 
board  upon  a  window-feat,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  as  the  failor  was  buftling 
round  the  table  to  (hew  off  his  fhells, 
he  knocked  down  the  meet  of  pafte- 
board,  and  fcattered  all  the  feathers. 
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The  lady  looked  very  forry,  which 
Jem  obferving,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
whilft  (he  was  bufy  looking  over  the  fai- 
lor's  bag  of  (hells,  to  gather  together  all 
the  feathers,  and  fort  them  according 
to  their  different  colours,  as  he  had  feen 
them  forced  when  he  firft  came  into  the 
room, 

"  Where  is  the  little  boy  you  brought 
with  you  ?  I  thought  I  faw  him  here  juil 
now." — "  And  here  I  am,  ma'am,"  cried 
Jem,  creeping  from  under  the  table 
with  fome  few  remaining  feathers  which 
he  had  picked  from  the  carpet;  "  I 
thought/  added  he,  pointing  to  the 
others,  "  I  had  better  be  doing  fome- 
thing  than  (landing  idle,  ma'am."  She 
fmiled,  and,  pleafed  with  his  activity 
and  fimplicky,  began  to  afk  him  feveral 
queilions;  fuch  as,  who  he  was,  where 
lie  lived,  what  employment  he  had,  and 
how  much  a  day  he  earned  by  gathering 
foffils.  «  This  is  the  firft  day  I  ever 

VOL.  I,  B 
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tried,"  faid  Jem ;  "  I  never  fold  any  yet, 
and,  if  you  don't  buy  'em  now,  ma'am, 
I'm  afraid  nobody  eife  will,  for  I've 
afked  every  body  elfe." — "  Come  then," 
faid  the  lady,  laughing,  "  if  that  is  the 
cafe  I  think  I  had  better  buy  them  all." 
So  emptying  all  the  foffils  out  of  his 
bafket,  me  put  half  a  crown  into  it. 
Jem's  eyes  fparkled  with  joy.  "  Oh, 
thank  you,  ma'am,"  faid  he,  u  I  will 
be  fure  and  bring  you  as  many  more  to- 
morrow."— •"  Yes,  but  I  don't  promife 
you,"  faid  (lie,  "  to  give  you  half  a 
crown  to-morrow." — "  But,  perhaps, 
r hough  you  don't  promife  it,  you  will." 
-"  No,"  faid  the  lady,  "  do  not  de- 
ceive yourfelf;  I  allure  you  that  I  will 
not.  That,  inftead  of  encouraging  you 
to  Ipe  induftrious,  would  teach  you  to 
be  idle."  Jem  did  not  quite  underftand 
what  (lie  meant  by  this.,  but  anfwcrecU 
"  I'm  fure  i  don't  wifh  to  be  idle;  what 
nt  is  to  earn  fomething  every  day, 
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if  I  knew  how:'  I'm  fure  I  don't  \vifh  to 
be  idle.  If  you  knew  all,  you'd  knovtf 
I  did  not."—"  How  do  you  mea^i,  if  I 
Antw.ati?"—"  Why  I  mean,  if  yott 
knew  about  Lightfoot."  — "  Who's 
Lightfoot  ?"— "  Why,  mammy's  hode," 
added  Jem,  looking  out  of  the 
"  I  mult -make  hafte  home  and  feed 
afore  it  get  dark;  he'll  wonder  what's 
gone  with  me."—"  Let  him  wonder  a. 
few  minutes .  longer,"  laid  the  lady, 
£;  and  tell  Ale 'the  reft  of  your  ftory."— 
"I've  no  ftory-,  ma'am,  to  tell,  hut  as 
how  mammy  lays  he  mufi  go  to  the 
fair  Monday  fortnight  to  be  fold,  if  flic 
can't  get  the  two  guineas  for  her  rent,; 
and  I  ihoulci  be. main  lorry  to  parr  with 
him,  for  I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me; 
fo  I'll  work  for  him,  1  will,  all  I  can: 
to  be  fure,  as  mammy  fays,  I  have  no 
•chance,  fuch  a  little  fellow  as  I  am,  of 
earning  two  guineas  afore  Monday  fort- 
'/' — <;  .But  are  you  in  earneii  vvil- 
E  2 
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Hng  to  work,"  faid  the  lady;  "  you  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
picking  up  a  few  flones,  and  working 
ileadily  every  day,  and  all  day  long."— 
"  But,"  faid  Jem,  "  I  would  work  every 
day,  and  all  day  long."—"  Then,"  faid 
the  lady,  "  I  will  give  you  work.    Come 
here  to-morrow  morning,  and  my  gar- 
dener will  fet  you  to  weed  the  fhrubbe- 
ries,  and  I  will  pay  you  fixpence  a  day. 
Remember  you  muft  be  at  the  gates  by 
fix  o'clock."     Jem  bowed,  thanked  her, 
and   went    away.      It   was  late   in   the 
evening,  and  he  was  impatient  to   get 
home  to  feed  Lightfoot;  yet  he  recoi- 
lefted  that  he  had  promifed  the   man 
who  had  trufted  him   to  fell  the  foffils 
that   he  would  bring  him  half  of  what 
he  got  for  them;  fo  he  thought  that  he 
had  better  go  to  him  diredlly;  and  away 
he  went,    running  along  by  the  water 
fide  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  he 
came  to  the  man's  houfe.     He  was  juft 
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come  home  from  work,  and  was  fur- 
prifed  when  Jem  (hewed  him  the  half- 
crown,  faying,  "  Look  what  I  got  for 
the  ftones;  you  are  to  have  half,  you 
know/'—"  No,"  faid  the  man,  when  he 
had  heard  his  ftory,  "  I  (hall  not  take 
half  of  that;  it  was  given  to  you.  I 
expected  but  a  (hilling  at  the  mod,  and 
the  half  of  that  is  but  fixpence,  and 
that  Pll  take. — Wife !  give  the  lad  two 
(hillings,  and  take  this  half-crown."  So 
wife  opened  an  old  glove,  and  took  out 
two  (hillings;  and  the  man,  as  fhe 
opened  the  glove,  put  in  his'  fingers,  and 
took  out  a  little  fjlver  penny. — There* 
he  (hall  have  that  into  the  bargain  for 
his  honefty — Honefly  is  the  bed  policy 
• — There's  a  lucky  penny  for  you,  that 
I've  kept  ever  fince  I  can  remember." — 
"  Don't  you  ever  go  to  part  with  it,  do 
ye  hear!"  cried  the  woman,  "  Let  him 
do  what  he  will  with  it,  wife,"  faid  the 
man.  "  But/'  argued  the  wife,  "  ano- 
B  3 
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ther  penny  would  do  juft  as  well  to  buy 
gingerbread,  and  that's  what  it  will  go 
for." — "  No,  that  it  ihall  not,  I  pro- 
inife  you,"  faid  Jem;  and  fo  he  ran 
away  home,  fed  Light  foot,  ftroaked 
him,  went  to  bed,  jumped  up  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  Ting- 
ing to  work  as  gay  as  a  lark. 

Four  days  he  worked  "  every  day  and 
all  day  long;"  and  the  lady  every  even- 
ing, when  (lie  came  o*ut  to  walk  in  her 
gardens,  looked  at  his  work.  At  laft 
£he  faid  to  her  gardener,.  "  This  little 
boy  works  very  hard." — "  Never  had  fo 
good  a  little  boy  about  the  grounds," 
faid  the  gardener;  "  he's  always  at  his 
work,  let  me  come  by  when  I  will,,  and. 
he  has  got  twice  as  much  done  as  another 
would  do;  yes,  twice  as  much,  ma'am;, 
for  look  here — he  began  at  this  here  rofe 
bufh,  and  now  he's  got  to  where  you 
ftand,  ma'am ;  and  here  is  the  day's 
work  that  t'other  boy,  and  he's  thre<? 
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years  older  too,  did  to-day-— I  iky,  mea- 
fure  Jem's  fairly,  and  it's  twice  as  much, 
I'm  fure."— "  Well,  laid  the  lady  to 
her  gardener,  fhevv  me  how  much  is  a 
fair  good  day's  work  for  a  boy  of  his 
age." — "  Come  at  fix  o'clock,  and  go 
at  fix?  why,  about  this  much,  ma'am," 
faid  the  gardener,  marking  off  a  piece 
of  the  border  with  his  fpade.  "  Then, 
little  boy,"  faid  the  lady,  "  fo  much 
{hall  be  your  taffc  every  day;  the  gar- 
dener will  mark  it  off  for  you:  and  when 
you've  done,  the  reft  of  the  day  you 
may  do  what  you  pleafe."  Jem  was 
extremely  glad  of  this;  and  the  next 
day  he  had  finilhed  his  tafk  by  four 
o'clock,  fo  that  he  had  all  the  reft  of  the 
evening  to  himfelf.  Jem  was  as  fond  of 
play  as  any  little  boy  could  be,  and* 
when  he  was  at  it,  played  with  all  the 
eagernefs  and  gaiety  imaginable:  fo  as 
foon  as  he  had  fmifhed  his  taik,  fed 
Lightfoct,  and  put  by  the  fixpencc  he 
E  4 
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had  earned  that  day,  he  ran  to  the  play 
ground  in  the  village,  where  he  found  a 
party  of  boys  playing,  and  amongft  them 
Lazy  Lawrence,    who  indeed  was  not 
playing,  but  lounging  upon  a  gate  with 
his  thumb  in  his  mouth.     The  reft  were 
playing  at  cricket.     Jem  joined  them, 
and  was  the  merrieft  and  moft  aclive 
amongft  them;  till,  at  laft,  when  quite 
out  of   breath   with  running,    he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  to  reft  himfelf,  and 
fat  down  upon  the  ftile,  clofe  to  the 
gate    on    which    Lazy    Lawrence    was 
fwinging.     "  And  why  don't  you  play, 
Lawrence?"  faid  he, — "  I'm  tired/1  faid 
Lawrence. — "  Tired   of    what?" — "  I 
don't  know  well  what  tires  me ;  grand- 
mother fays  I'm  ill,  and   I  muft  take 
fomething — I  don't  know  what  ails  me." 
"  Oh,  pugh  !  take  a  good  race,  one, 
two,  three,  and  away,  and   you'll  find 
yourfelf  as  well  as  ever.     Come,  run — 
QIK-,  two,  three,  and  awav." — "  Ah,  no> 
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I  can't  run  indeed,"  faid  he,  hanging- 
back  heavily ;  "  you  know  I  can  play 
all  day  long  if  I  like  it,  fo  I  don't  mind 
play  as  you  do,  who  have  only  one  hour 
for  it.7' — "  So  much  the  worfe  for  you. 
Come  now,  I'm  quite  frefh  again,  will 
you  have  one  game  at  ball;  do." — "  No, 
I  tell  you  I  can't ;  I'm  as  tired  as  if  I 
had  been  working  all  day  long  as  hard 
as  a  horfe." — "  Ten  times  more,"  faid 
Jem,  "  for  I  have  been  working  all  day 
long  as  hard  as  a  horfe,  and  yet  you  fee 
I'm  not  a  bit  tired  ;  only  a  little  out  of 
breath  juft  now."—"  That's  very  odd," 
faid  Lawrence,  and  yawned,  for  want 
of  fome  better  anfwer ;  then  taking 
out  a  handful  of  halfpence — "  See 
what  I  got  from  father  to-day,  be- 
caufe  I  aiked  him  juft  at  the  right 
time,  when  he  had  drunk  a  glals  or 
two ;  then  I  can  get  any  thing  I  want 
out  of  him — fee  !  a  penny,  two- pence, 
three-pence,  four- peace — there's  eight- 
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pence  in  all ;  would  not  you  be  happy 
if  you  had  eight-pence  ?" — "  Why,  I 
don't  know,"  faid  Jem  laughing,  "  for 
you  don't  feem  happy,  and  you  have 
eight-pence." — "  That  does  not  fignify 
though — I'm  fure  you  only  fay  that  be- 
caufe  you  envy  me — you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  have  eight-pence — you 
never  had  more  than  two-pence  or  three- 
pence at  a  time  in  all  your  life."  Jem 
fmiled.  "  Oh,  as  to  that,"  faid  he, 
"  you  are  miftaken,"  for  I  have  at  this 
very  time  more  than  two-pence,  three- 
pence, or  eight-pence  either;  I  have — 
let  me  fee — (tones,  two  {hillings;  then 
five  day's  work,  that's  five  fixpences, 
that's  two  (hillings  and  fixpence,  in  all 
makes  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  and 
my  filver  penny,  is  four  and  feven-pence 
Four  and  feven-pence  S" — "  You  have 
not!"  faid  Lawrence,  roufed  fo  as  ab- 
iblutely  to  (land  upright,  "  four  and 
feven-pence  !  have  you  ?  Shew  it  me, 
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and  then  I'll  believe  you.'1 — "  Follow 
me  then, "cried  Jem,  "and  I'll  foon  make 
you  believe  me  ;  come."' — "  Is  it  far  r" 
laid  Lawrence,  following  half  running, 
half  hobbling,  till  he  came  to  the  ftable, 
where  Jem  mewed  him  his  treafure. 
"  And  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?  ho- 
neftly  ?"— "  Honeftly ;  to  be  fure  I  did;. 
I  earned  it  all." — "  Lord  blefs  me,  earned 
it !  well,  I've  a  great  mind  to  work  ;  but 
then  it's  fuch  hot  weather :,  befides 
grandmother  fays  Tin  not  flrong  enough 
yet  for  hard  work  ;  and  befidesr  I  know 
how  to  coax  daddy  out  of  money 
when  I  want  it,  fo  Lneed  not  work. — 
But  four.  and.  feven-pence;  let's  feey 
what  will  you  do  with  it  all  r" — "  That's 
a  fecret,"  faid  Jem,  looking  great.  "  I 
san  guefs;  I  know  what  I'd  do  with  it 
if  it  was  mine — Firft>  I'd  buy  pockets 
full  of  gingerbread ;  then  L'd  buy  ever 
fo  many  apples  and  nuts ;  don't  you 
love  nuts  ?  I'd  buy  nuts  enough  to  lad 
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me  from  this  time  to  Chriftmas,  and  Fd 
make  little  Newton  crack  'em  for  me, 
for  that's  the  worft  of  nuts,  there's  the 
trouble  of  cracking  'em." — "  Well,  you 
never  deferve  to  have  a  nut.5' — "  But 
you'll  give  me  fome  of  yours,"  faid 
Lawrence  in  a  fawning  tone,  for  he 
thought  it  eafier  to  coax  than  to  work — 
"  you'll  give  me  fome  of  your  good 
things,  won't  you  ?5> — "  I  ("hall  not  have 
any  of  thofe  good  things,"  faid  Jem. 
"  Then  what  will  you  do  with  all  your 
money  f" — "  Oh,  I  know  very  well 
what  to  do  with  it ;  but,  as  I  told  you, 
that's  a  fecret,  and  I  fhant't  tell  it  any 
body — Come  now,  let's  go  back  and 
play — their  game's  up,  I  dare  fay." — 
Lawrence  went  back  with  him  full  of 
curiofity,  and  out  of  humour  with  him- 
felf  and  his  eight-pence. — "  If  I  had 
four  and  feven-pence,"  faid  he  to  him- 
felf,  "  I  certainly  mould  be  happy  !" 
The  next  day,  as  ufualy  Jem  jumped 
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oip  before  fix  o'clock  and  went  to  his 
work,  whilft  Lazy  Lawrence  iauntered 
about  without  knowing  what  to  do  with 
himfelf.  In  the  courfe  of  two  days  he 
Jaid  out  fix-pence  of  his  money  in  apples 
and  gingerbread,  and  as  long  as  thefe 
lafted  he  found  himfelf  well  received  by 
his  companions ;  but  at  length  the  third 
<iay  he  fpent  his  lad  halfpenny,  and 
•when  it  was  gone,  unfortunately  fome 
jiuts  tempted  him  very  much,  but  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  them  ;  fo  he 
ran  home  to  coax  his  father,  as  he  called 
it.  When  he  got  home,  he  heard  his 
father  talking  very  loud,  and  at  firft  he 
thought  he  was  drunk  ;  but  when  he 
opened  the  kitchen  door,  he  faw  that 
he  was  not  drunk,  but  angry. 

"  You  lazy  dog  i"  cried  he,  turning 
fuddenly  upon  Lawrence,  and  gave  him 
fuch  a  violent  box  on  the  ear  as  made 
the  light  flam  from  his  eyes ;  "  you  lazy 
dog !  fee  what  you've  done  for  me — 
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look  I — look,  look,  I  fay  !"  Lawrence 
looked  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  ufe  of 
his  fenfes,  and,  with  fear,  amazement, 
and  remorfe,  beheld  at  leafl  a  dozen 
bottles  burfl,  and  the  fiae  Worcefler- 
fhire  cyder  flreaming  over  the  floor. 
"  Now,  did  not  I  order  you  three  days 
ago  to  carry  thefe  bottles  to  the  cellar ; 
and  did  not  I  charge  you  to  wire  the 
corks  ?  anfwer  me,  you  .lazy  rafcal;  did 
not  I?"1—"  Yes,"  fald  "Lawrence, 
fcratching  his  hoad.  ""  And  why  waV 
it  not  done?  I  afk  you,"  cried  his  tat  he* 
with  renewdd  anger,  as  another  bottle 
burfl  at  the  moment. x  "  What  do  you 
fland  there  f<?r,'  you  lazy -brat'?  why 
don't,  you  move?  I  fay — N6,  no," 
catching  bold  of -Him,  "  I  believe  you 
can't  move;  but  I'll  make  you."  And 
he  fhook:  him,  till  Lawrence  \vas  fo 
giddy  he  could  not  fland;  "AVhat'had 
-you  to  think  of?  what  had  you  to  do  all 
day  long,  that  you  could  not  carry  rriv 
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cyder,  my  Worcefterfhire  cyder  to  the 
cellar  when  I  bid  you  ?  But  go,  you'll 
never  be  good  for  any  thing,  you  are 
iuch  a  lazy  rafcal — get  out  of  my  fight  1" 
So  laying,  he  pulhed  him  out  of  the 
houfe  door,  and  Lawrence  fneaked  off, 
feeing  that  this  was  no  time  to  make  his 
petition  for  halfpence. 

The  next  day  he  law  the  nuts  again, 
and,  wifhing  for  them  more  than  ever, 
went  home  in  hopes  that  his  father,  as 
he  faid  to  himfelf,  would  be  in  a  better 
humour.  But  the  cyder  was  ft  ill  frefli 
in  his  recollection,  and  the  moment 
Lawrence  began  to  whiiper  the  word 
44  halfpenny"  in  his  ear,  his  father  fwore, 
with  a  loud  oath,  "  1  will  not  give  you  a 
halfpenny,  no,  not  a  farthing,  for  a 
month  to  come ;  if  you  want  money, 
go  work  for  it ;  I've  had  enough  of  your 
lazinefs — Go  work!'1  At  thefe  terrible 
•words  Lawrence  burfl  into  tears.,  and, 
going  to  the  fide  of  a  ditch,  fat  down 
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and  cried  for  an  hour ;  and  when  he  had 
cried  till  he  could  cry  no  .more,  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  fo  far  as  to  empty  his 
pockets,  to  fee  whether  there  might  not 
happen  to  be  one  halfpenny  left  ;  and, 
to  his  great  joy,  in  the  farthefl  corner  of 
his  pocket  one  halfpenny  was  found. 
With  this  he  proceeded  to  the  fruit  wo- 
man's ftall.  She  was  bufy  weighing  out 
fome  plums,  fo  he  was  obliged  to  wait  * 
and,  whilft  he  w.as  waiting,  he  heard 
fome  people  near  him  talking  and  laugh- 
ing very  loud.  The  fruit  woman's  ftall 
was  at  the  gate  of  an  inn-yard;  and 
peeping  through  the  gate  in  this  yard, 
Lawrence  law  a  poililion  and  flable-boy 
about  his  .own  fize  playing  at  pitch- 
farthing.  He  flood  by  watching  them 
for  a  few  minutes.  "  I  begun  but  with 
one  halfpenny,"  cried  the  liable-boy 
with  an  oath,  "  and  now  I've  got  two- 
pence !"  added  he,  jingling  the  halfpence 
in  his  waiftcoat  pocket.  Lawrence  was 
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moved  at  the  found,  and  faid  to  himfelf, 
<f  If  I  begin  with  one  halfpenny,  I  may 
end  like  him  with  having  two-pence; 
and  it  is  eafier  to  play  at  pitch-farthing 
than  to  work." 

So  he  flepped  forward,  pre  fen  ting  his 
halfpenny,  offering  to  tofs  up  with  the 
flable-boy,  who,  after  looking  him  full 
in  the  face,  accepted  the  propofal,  and 
threw  his  halfpenny  into  the  air.  "  Head 
or  tail!"  cried  he.  "Head,"  replied 
Lawrence,  and  it  came  up  head.  He 
feizecl  the  penny,  furprifed  at  his  own 
iuccefs,  and  would  have  gone  inftantly 
to  have  laid  it  out  in  nuts;  but  the 
liable -boy  flopped  him,  and  tempted 
him  to  throw  again.  This  time  he  loflj 
he  threw  again  and  won;  and  fo  he  went 
on,  fornetimes  lo'fing,  but  mod  fre- 
quently winning,  till  half  the  morning 
was  gone.  At  laft,  however,  he  chanced 
to  win  twice  running,  and,  finding  him- 
feif  matter  of  three  halfpence,  faid  he 
VOL.  i.  c 
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would  play  no  more.  The  ftable-boy, 
grumbling,  fwore  he  would  have  his 
revenge  another  time,  and  Lawrence 
went  and  bought  the  nuts.  "  It  is  a 
good  thing,'*  faid  he  to  himfelf,  "  to 
phy  at  pitch-farthing:  the  next  time  I 
want  a  halfpenny  I'll  not  aik  my  father 
for  it,  nor  go  to  work  neither."  Satis- 
fied with  this  refolution,  he  fat  down  to 
crack  his  nuts  at  his  leifure,  upon  the 
horfe-block  in  the  inn-yard.  Here, 
whilft  he  eat,  he  overheard  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  ilable-boys  and  poilillions. 
At  firft  their  (hocking  oaths  and  loud 
wrangling  frightened  and  (hocked  him; 
for  Lawrence,  though  a  lazy,  had  not 
yet  learned  to  be  a  wicked  boy.  But, 
by  degrees,  he  was  accuftomed  to  their 
fwearing  and  quarrelling,  and  took  a 
delight  and  intereft  in  their  difputes  and 
battles.  As  this  was  an  amufement 
which  he  could  enjoy  without  any  fort 
of  exertion  on  his  part,  lie  foon  grew  fo 
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fond  of  it,  that  every  day  he  returned 
to  the  ftable-yard,  and  the  horfe-block 
became  his  conftant  feat.  Here  he 
found  fome  relief  from  the  infupporta- 
ble  fatigue  of  doing  nothing,  and  here, 
hour  after  hour,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  his  head  on  his  hands,  he  fat 
the  fpe&ator  of  wickednefs.  Gaming, 
cheating,  and  lying,  foon  became  fami- 
liar to  him ;  and,  to  complete  his  ruin, 
he  formed  a  fudden  and  clofe  intimacy 
with  the  ftable-boy  with  whom  he  had 
firfl  began  to  game — a  very  bad  boy. 
The  confequences  of  this  intimacy  we 
fhall  prefently  fee.  But  it  is  now  time 
to  inquire  what  little  Jem  has  been  doing 
all  this  while. 

One  day,  after  he  had  finidied  his 
tafk,  the  gardener  afked  him  to  flay  a 
little  while,  to  help  him  to  carry  fome 
geranium  pots  into  the  hall.  Jem,  always 
active  and  obliging,  readily  flayed  from 
play,  and  was  carrying  in  a  heavy  flowcr- 
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pot,  when  his  miflrefs  crofted  the  hall. 
"  What  a   terrible   litter!"    faid   fhe, 
"  you  are  making  here — why  don't  you 
wipe   your  (hoes  upon  the  mat  ?"  Jem 
turned  round  to  look  for  the  mat,  but 
he  faw  none.     "  Oh,"  faid    the   lady, 
recollecting   herfelf,    "   I    can't    blame 
you,  for    there    is    no   mat." — "  No, 
ma'am,"   faid   the    gardener,    "    nor  I 
don't  know  when,  if  ever,  the  man  will 
bring  home  thofe    mats   you  befpoke, 
ma'am." — "   I    am   very  lorry  to  hear 
that,"  faid  the  lady,  "  I  wi-Qi  we  could 
find  fomebody  who  would  do  them,  if  he 
can't — I  fhould  not  care  what  fort  of 
mats  they  were,  fo  that  one  could  wipe 
one's  feet  on   them."     Jem,  as  he  was 
fwecping  away  the  litter,  when  he  heard 
thefe  laft  words,  faid  to  himfeif,  "  per- 
haps I  could  make  a  mat."   And  all  the 
way  home,  as  he  trudged  along  whitt- 
ling, he  was  thinking  over  a  fcheme  for 
making  mats,  which,  however  bold   it 
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may  appear,  he  did  not  defpair  of  exe- 
cuting, with  patience  and  induilry. 
Many  were  the  difficulties  which  his 
"  prophetic  eye'  forefaw  ;  but  he  felt 
within  himfelf  that  fpirit,  which  fpurs 
men  on  to  great  enterprizes,  and  makes 
them  "  trample  on  impoffibilities." 

He  recollected,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
he  had  feen  Lazy  Lawrence,  whilft  he 
lounged  upon  the  gate,  twift  a  bit  of 
heath  .into  different  fhapes,  and  he 
thought,  that  if  he  could  find  fome 
way  of  plaiting  heath  firmly  together, 
it  would  make  a  very  pretty  green,  foft 
mat,  which  would  do  very  well  for  one 
to  wipe  one's  (hoes  on.  About  a  mile 
from  his  mother's  houfe,  on  the  common 
which  Jem  rode  over  when  he  went  to 
farmer  Truck's  for  the  giant-ftraw- 
berries,  he  remembered  to  have  feen  a 
great  quantity  of  this  heath  ;  and,  as  it 
was  now  only  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  knew  that  he  lliould  have  time  to 
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feed  Lightfoot,  ftroak  him,  go  to  the 
common,  return,  and  make  one  trial  of 
his  fkill  be/ore  he  went  to  bed. 

Lightfbot  carried  him  fwiftly  to  the 
common,  and  there  Jem  gathered  as 
much  of  the  heath  as  he  thought  he 
mould  want.  But,  what  toil,  what 
timfc,  what  pains  did  it  cod  him,  be- 
fore he  could  make  any  thing  like  a  mat ! 
Twenty  times  he  was  ready  to  throw 
afide  the  heath,  and  give  up  his  project, 
from  impatience  of  repeated  difap- 
pointments,  But  (till  he  perfevered. 
Npthing  truly  grtat  can  be  accom- 
plifhed  without  toil  and  time.  Two 
hours  he  worked  before  he  went  to  bed. 
All  his  play  hours  the  next  day  he  fpent 
at  his  mat ;  which,  in  all,  made  five 
hours  of  fruitlefs  attempts — The  fixth, 
however,  repaid  him  for  the  labours  of 
the  other  five  ;  he  conquered  his  grand 
difficulty  of  faftening  the  heath  fubflan- 
tially  together,  and  at  length  completely 
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rinimed  a  mat,  which  far  furpafled  his 
moft  fanguine  expectations.  He  was 
extremely  happy — fung,  danced  round 
it — whittled — looked  at  it  again  and 
again,  and  could  hardly  leave  off  look- 
ing at  it  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
He  laid  it  by  his  bed-tide,  that  he  might 
fee  it  the  moment  he  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

And  now  came  the  grand  pleafure  of 
carrying  it  to  his  miftrefs.  She  looked 
full  as  much  furprized  as  he  expected, 
when  fhe  faw  it,  and  when  me  heard 
who  made  it.  After  having  duly  ad- 
mired it,  fhe  afked  him  how  much  he 
expeded  for  his  mat.  "  Expect  !—  No- 
thing, ma'am,"  faid  Jem;  "  I  meant  to 
give  it  you,  if  you'd  have  it ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  fell  it.  I  made  it  at  my  play 
hours,  and  I  was  very  happy  making  it ; 
and  I'm  very  glad  too  that  you  like  it ; 
and  if  you  pleafe  to  keep  it,  ma'am — 
that's  all/'— "  But  that's  not  all,"  laid 
c  4 
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the  lady.  "  Spend  your  time  no  more 
in  weeding  -in  my  garden,  you  can-em- 
ploy yourfelf  much  better;  you  fhall 
have  the  reward  of  your  ingenuity  as 
well  as  of  your  induflry.  Make  as 
many  more  iuch  mats  as  you  can,  and 
I  will  take  care  and  difpofe  of  them  for 
you." — "  Thank'e,  ma'am,"  laid  Jem, 
making  his  beft  bow,  for  he  thought 
by  the  lady's  looks  that  (he  meant  to  do 
him  a  favour,  though  he  repeated  to 
himfeif,  4t  difpofe  of  them,"  what  does 
that  mean  ?" 

The  next  day  he  went  to  work  to 
make  more  mats,  and  he  foon  learned 
to  make  them  ib  well  and  quickly,  that 
he  was  furprized  at  his  own  fucceis. 
In  every  one  he  made  he  found  lefs 
difficulty,  fo  that,  inftead  of  making 
two,  he  could  fcon  make  four,  in  a 
day.  In  a  fortnight  he  made  eighteen. 
It  was  Saturday  night  when  he  finimed, 
and  he  carried,  at  three  journeys,  his 
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eighteen  mats  to  his  miftrefs's  houfe ; 
piled  them  all  up  in  the  hall,  and  flood 
with  his  hat  off,  with  a  look  of  proud 
humility,  befide  the  pile,  waiting  for 
his  miftrefs's  appearance.  Prefently  a 
folding  door,  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
opened y  and  he  faw  hrs  miftrefs,  with  a 
great  many  gentlemen  and  ladies,  rifing 
from  feveral  tables. 

"  Oh  !  there  is  my  little  boy,  and  his 
mats,"  cried  the  lady  ;  and,  followed 
by  all  the  reft  of  the  company,  flie 
came  into  the  hall.  Jem  modeftly  re- 
tired whilft  they  looked  at  his  mats  j 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  his  miftrefs 
beckoned  to  him,  and,  when  he  came 
into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  he  faw 
that  his  pile  of  mats  had  difappeared. 
"  Well,"  faid  the  lady  fmiling,  "  what 
do  you  fee  that  makes  you  look  fo  fur- 
prifed  ?"  — "  That  all  my  mats  are 
gone,"  faid  Jem;  "  but  you  are  very 
welcome." — "  Are  we  ?"  laid  the  lady  > 
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"  well,  take  up  your  hat,  and  go  home 
then,  for  you  fee  that  it  is  getting  late, 
and  you  know  "  Lightfoot  will  wonder 
what's  become  of  you."  Jem  turned 
round  to  take  up  his  hat,  which  he  had 
left  on  the  floor. 

But  how  his  countenance  changed  ! 
the  hat  was  heavy  with  millings.  Every 
one  who  had  taken  a  mat  had  put  in 
two  (hillings  \  fo  that  for  the  eighteen 
mats  he  had  got  thirty-fix  millings. 
"  Thirty-fix  (hillings  !"  faid  the  lady ; 
"  five  and  feven-pence  I  think  you 
told  me  you  had  earned  already — how 
much  does  that  make  ?  I  muft  add,  I 
believe,  one  other  fix-pence  to  make 
out  your  two  guineas."  —  "  Two 
guineas !"  exclaimed  Jem,  now  quite 
conquering  his  bafhfulnefs,  for  at  the 
moment  he  forgot  where  he  was,  and 
law  nobody  that  was  by.  "  Two 
guineas  !"  cried  he,  clapping  his  hands 
— «  Oh  Lightfoot  ! — oh  mo- 
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ther!"  Then,  recollecting  himfelf,  he 
faw  his  miftrefsy  whom  he  now  looked 
up  to  quite  as  a  friend.  "  Will  you 
thank  them  all,"  faid  he,  fcarcely 
daring  to  glance  his  eye  round  upon  the 
company,  "  will  you  thank  'em,  for  you 
know  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  'em 
rightly."  Every  body  thought,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  been  thanked 
rightly. 

"  Now  we  won't  keep  you  any  longer 
— only,"  laid  his  miftreis,  "  1  have  one 
thing  to  afk  you,  that  I  may  be  by 
when  you  (hew  your  treafure  to  your, 
mother." — "  Come,  then,"  laid  Jem, 
"  come  with  me  now." — "  Not  now," 
laid  the  lady  laughing,  "  but  I  will, 
come  to  Afhton  to-morrow  evening^ 
perhaps  your  mother  can  find  me  a  fevv 
ilraw  berries." 

"  That  me  will,"  faid  Jem;  "I'll, 
feaich  the  garden  rnyfelf."  He  now 
went  home,  but  felt  it  a  great  reflraint 
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to   wait   till    to-morrrow   evening    be- 

o 

fore  he  told  his  mother.  To  con- 
fole  himfelf  he  flew  to  the  {table : 
"  Lightfoot,  you're  not  to  be  fold  to- 
morrow !  poor  fellow!"  laid  he,  patting 
him,  and  then  could  not  refrain  from 
counting  'put  his  money.  Whilft  he 
was  intent  upon  this,  Jem  was  ilartled 
by  a  noife  at  the  door:  fomebody  was 
trying  to  pull  up  the  latch.  It  opened, 
and  there  came  in  Lazy  Lawrence,  with 
a  boy  in  a  red  jacket,  who  had  a  cock 
under  his  arm.  They  ftarted  when  they 
got  into  the  middle  of  the  liable,  and 
when  they  faw  Jem,  who  had  been  at 
firfl  hidden  by  the  horfe. 

"  We — we — we  came" — Hammered 
Lazy  Lawrence — u  J  mean,  I  came  to — 
to — to — "  "  To  afk  you/'  continued 
the  flable-boy  in  a  bold  tone,  "  whether 
you  will  go  with  us  to  the  cock-fight  on 
Monday  ?  See,  IVe  a  fine  cock  here, 
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and  Lawrence  told  me  you  were  a  great 
friend  of  his,  fo  I  came." 

Lawrence  now  attempted  to  fay  fome- 
thing  in  praiie  of  the  pleafures  of  cock- 
fighting,  and  in  recommendation  of  his 
new  companion.  But  Jem  looked  at 
the  {table-boy  with  diflike,  and  a  fort 
of  dread  ;  then  turning  his  eyes  upon 
the  cock  with  a  look  of  compaffion, 
laid  in  a  low  voice  to  Lawrence,  "  Shall 
you  like  to  Hand  by  and  fee  its  eyes 
pecked  out  r"  "  I  don't  know,"  faid 
Lawrence,  "  as  to  that ;  but  they  fay  a 
cock-fight's  a  fine  fight,  and  it's  no 
more  cruel  in  me  to  go  than  another ; 
and  a  great  many  go;  and  I'venothingelfe 
to  do,  fo  I  (hail  go."—"  But  Ihavefome- 
thingelfe  todo,"  faid  Jem,  laughing, "  fo  I 
(hall  not  go." — "  But,"  continued  Law- 
rence, "  you  know  Monday  is  the  great 
Briftol  fair,  and  one  mult  be  merry 
then,  of  all  days  in  the  year."—"  One 
day  in  the  year,  fure  there's  no  harm  in 
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faid  Lawrence,  drawing  back  with  hor- 
ror— "  I  never  thought   I  fliould  come 
to  that — and  from  poor  Jem  too — the 
money  that  he  has  worked  fo  hard  for 
too." — "  But  it    is    not    dealing;  we 
don't  mean  to  fleal  ;  only  to  borrow  it : 
and,  if  we  win,  as  we  certainly  fhall,at 
the  cock-fight,  pay  it  back  again,  and 
he'll  never  know  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  what  harm   will   it  do  him  ? 
Befides,  what  fignifies  talking,  you  can't 
go  to  the  cock-fight,  or  the  fair  either, 
if  you  don't ;  and    I    tell  ye  we  don't 
mean  to  Heal  it ;  we'll  pay  it  again  on 
Monday  night."      Lawrence  made  no 
•reply,  and  they  par-ted  without  his  com- 
ing to  any  determination. 

Here  let  us  paufe  in  our  flory — we 
•are  almofl  afraid  to  go  on — the  reft  is 
very  (hocking — our  little  readers  will 
fliudder  as  they  read.  But  it  is  better 
that  they  fhould  know  the  truth,  and 
fee  what  the  idle  boy  came  to  at  laft. 
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in  the  dead  of  the  night  Lawrence 
heard  fomebody  tap  at  his  window.  He 
knew  well  who  it  was,  for  this  was  the 
fignal  agreed  upon  between  him  and  his 
wicked    companion.     He    trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  and   lay  quite  dill,  with   his  head 
under  the  bed-clothes,  till  he  heard  the 
fecond  tap.     Then  he  got  up,  drelfed 
himfelf,  and  opened  his    window.      It 
was  almoft  even  with  the  ground.     His 
companion  faid  to  him  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"  Are  you  ready."     He  made  no  an- 
fwer,  but-  got  out  of  the  window  and 
followed.     When  he  got  to  the  ftabie, 
a  black  cloud  was  jufl  palling  over  the 
moon,  and  it  was  quite  dark.     "  Where 
-are  you  ?"  whifpered  Lawrence,  groping 
about,  Ci  where  are  you  ?  Speak  to  me.'* 
" 1  am  here;  give  me  your  hand."  Law- 
rence ftretchecl  out  his  hand.     "  Is  that 
your  hand  ?"  faid   the  wicked  boy,  as 
Lawrence  laid  hold  of  him  ;  "  how  cold 
VOL.I,  D 
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faid  Lawrence,  drawing  back  with  hor- 
ror— "  I  never  thought  I  mould  come 
to  that — and  from  poor  Jem  too — the 
money  that  he  has  worked  fo  hard  for 
too." — "  But   it    is    not    ftealing;  we 
don't  mean  to  fteal ;  only  to  borrow  it : 
and,  if  we  win,  as  we  certainly  (hall,  at 
the  cock-fight,  pay  it  back  again,  and 
he'll  never  know  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  what  harm   will   it  do  him  ? 
Befides,  what  iignifies  talking,  you  can't 
go  to  the  cock-fight,  or  the  fair  either, 
if  you  don't ;  and    I    tell  ye  we  don't 
mean  to  fteal  it ;  we'll  pay  it  again  on 
Monday  night."      Lawrence  made  no 
reply,  and  they  parted  without  his  com- 
ing to  any  determination. 

Here  let  us  paufe  in  our  ftory — we 
•are  almoft  afraid  to  go  on — the  reft  is 
very  (hocking — our  little  readers  will 
fhudder  as  they  read.  But  it  is  better 
that  they  fliould  know  the  truth,  and 
fee  what  the  idle  bov  came  to  at  laft. 
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In  the  dead  of  the  night  Lawrence 
heard  fomebody  tap  at  his  window.  He 
knew  well  who  it  was,  for  this  was  the 
fignal  agreed  upon  between  him  and  his 
wicked   companion.     He   trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  and  lay  quite  ftiil,  with   his  head 
under  the  bed-clothes,  till  he  heard  the 
fecond  tap.     Then  he  got  up,  dreffed 
himfelf,  and  opened  his    window.      It 
was  almoft  even  with  the  ground.     His 
companion  faid  to  him  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"  Are  you  ready."     He  made  no  an- 
-fwcr,  but-  got  out  of  the  window  and 
followed.     When  he  got  to  the  liable, 
a  black  cloud  was  juft  pafiing  over  the 
moon,  and  it  was  quite  dark.     "  Where 
.are  you  ?"  whifpered  Lawrence,  groping 
about,  Ci  where  are  you  ?  Speak  to  me." 
"  I  am  here ;  give  me  your  hand."  Law- 
rence ftretched  out  his  hand.     "  Is  that 
your  hand  ?"  faid   the  wicked  boy,  as 
Lawrence  laid  hold  of  him  ;  "  how  cold 
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it  felt."—"  Let  us  go  back,"  faid  Law- 
rence -,  "  it  is  time  yet." — "  It  is  no 
time  to  go  back,'*  replied  the  other 
opening  the  door ;  "  you've  gone  too 
far  now  to  go  back  :"  and  he  pufhed 
-Lawrence  into  the  ftable. — "  Have  you 
found  it — take  care  of  the  horfe-^-have 
you  done  ? — what  are  you  about  ? — 
make  hade,  I  hear  a  noife,"  faid  the 
flable-boy,  who  watched  at  the  door. 
"  T  am  feeling  for  the  half  crown,  but 
I  can't  find  it."—"  Bring  all  together.5' 
He  brought  Jem's  broken  flower-pot, 
with  all  the  money  in  it,  to  the  door. 

The  black  cloud  was  now  paffed  over 
the  moon,  and  the  light  (hone  full  upon 
them. — "  What  do  we  (land  here  for  ?" 
laid  the  liable- boy,  matching  the  flower- 
pot out  of  Lawrence's  trembling  hands, 
and  pulled  him  away  from  the  door. 
"  Good  God  !"  cried  Lawrence,  "  you 
won't  take  all — you  faid  you'd  only  take 
•  half  a  crown,  and  pay  it  back  on  Mor:~ 
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day — you  faid  you'd  only  take  half  a 
crown  !" — "  Hold  your  tongue,"  re- 
plied the  other  walking  on,  deaf  to  all 
remonflrances — "  if  I  am  to  be  hanged 
ever,  it  fha'n't  be  for  half  a  crown." 
Lawrence's  blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins, 
and  fie  felt  as  if  all  his  hair  flood  on 
end.  Not  another  word  pafled.  His 
-accomplice  carried  off  the  money,  and 
Lawrence  crept,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
guilt  upon  him,  to  his  reftlefs  bed.  All 
night  he  was  flarting  from  frightful 
dreams ;  or  elle,  broad  awake,  he  lay 
liilening  to  every  fmall  noiie,  unable  to 
ftir,  and  fcarcely  daring  to  breathe — 
tormented  by  that  molt  dreadful  of  ail 
kinds  of  fear,  that  fear  which  is  the 
conflant  companion  of  an  evil  conici- 
ence.  He  thought  the  morning  would 
never  come  ;  but  when  it  was  day,  when 
he  heard  the  birds  ling,  and  law  c 
thing  look  cheerful  as  ulual,  he  felt  fciil 
more  miferable.  It  was  Sunday  n; 
r>  2 
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ing,  and  the  bell  rang  for  church.     All 
the  children  of  the  village,  dreffed   in 
their  Sunday  clothes,  innocent  and  gay, 
and  little  Jem,    the    beft   and    gayeft 
amongft  them,    went   flocking   by   his 
door  to  church.     "  Well,  Lawrence," 
faid  Jem,  pulling  his  coat  as  he  pafled, 
and  faw  Lawrence  leaning  again  ft  his 
father's  door,  "  what  makes  you  look 
ib  black?"  "  1  !  "  faid  Lawrence,  ftart- 
ing,    "  why  do   you    fay  that   I    look 
black?"—"    Nay    then,"     laid    Jem, 
"  you  look  white  enough  now,  if  that 
will  pleafe  you;  for   you're    turned  as 
pale  as  death."—"  Pale  !"  replied  Law- 
rence, not  knowing  what  he  faid ;  and 
turned  abruptly  away,  for  he  dared  not 
{land  another  look  of  Jem's ;  confcious 
that  guilt   was  written  in  his  face,  he 
ihunned  every  eye.    He  would  now  have 
given  the  world  to  have  thrown  off  the 
load  of  guilt  which  lay  upon  his  mind ; 
he  longed  to  follow  Jem,  to  fall  upon 
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his  knees,  and  confefs  all ;  dreading  the 
moment  when  Jem  fhould  difcover  his 
lofs,  Lawrence  dared  not  ftay  at  home, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  where 
to  go,  he  mechanically  went  to  his  old 
haunt  at  the  ftable-yard,  and  lurked 
thereabouts  all  day,  with  his  accom- 
plice, who  tried  in  vain  to  quiet  his  fears 
and  raife  his  fpirits,  by  talking  of  the 
next  day's  cock-fight.  It  was  agreed, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  duik  of  the  evening 
came  on,  they  mould  go  together  into  a 
certain  lonely  field,  and  there  divide 
their  booty. 

In  the  mean  time  Jem,  when  he  re- 
turned from  church,  was  very  full  of  bu- 
fmefs,  preparing  for  the  reception  of  his 
miftvefs,  of  whofe  intended  vifit  he  had 
informed  his  mother ;  and,  whilft  me 
was  arranging  the  kitchen  and  their  little 
parlour,  he  ran  to  fearch  the  flrawberry- 
beds.  "  Why,  my  Jem,  how  merry  you 
are  to-day  !"  faid  his  mother  when  he 
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came  in  with  the   ftrawberries,  and  was 
jumping    about    the    room    playfully. 
"  Now  keep  thofe  fpirits  of  yours,  Jem, 
till  you  want  'em,  and  don't  let  it  come 
upon  you  all  at  once.     Have  it  in  mind 
that    to-morrow's  fair  day,  and  Light- 
foot  muft  go.     I  bid  farmer  Truck  call 
for  him  to-night ;  he  faid  he'd  take  him 
along  with  his  own,  and  he'll  be  here 
juft  now — and  then  I  know  how  it  will 
be  with  you,  Jem  !" — "  So  do  I  !"  cried 
Jem,  fwallowing  his.  fecret  with   great 
difficulty,  and  then  tumbling  head  over 
heels  four  times  running.     A  carriage 
p.aiTed  the  window  and  flopped  at  the 
door.     Jem  ran  out ,  it  was  his  miftrefs. 
She   came  in    fruiling,  and  fjcn   made 
the  old  woman  fmilc   too,  by   praifing 
the  neatnefs  of  every  thing  in  the  houle, 
But  we  (hall  pafs  over,  however,  impor- 
tant they  were  deemed  at  the  time,  the. 
praifes  of  the  ftrawberries,  and  of  "  nr-f 
grandmother's  china   plate."     Another 
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knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Run, 
Jem,"  faid  his  mother,  "  I  hope  it's 
our  milk-woman  with  cream  for  the 
lady."  —  No;  it  was  farmer  Truck 
come  for  Lightfoot.  The  old  wo- 
man's countenance  fell.  "  Fetch  him 
out,  dear,"  faid  flne,  turning  to  her 
fon;  but  Jem  was  gone;  he  flew  out; 
to  the  liable  the  moment  he  faw  the 
flap  of  farmer  Truck's  great-coat. — 
"  Sit  ye  down,  farmer,"  faid  the  ,old 
woman,  after  they  had  waited  about  five, 
minutes  in  expectation  of  Jem's  return. 
"  You'd  bed  fit  down,  if  the  lady  will 
give  you  leave;  for  he'll  not  hurry  him- 
felf  back  again.  My  boy's  a  fool,  ma- 
dam, about  that  there  horfe."  Trying 
to  laugh,  me  added,  "  I  knew  how 
Lightfoot  and  he  would  be  loath  enough 
to  part — he  won't  bring  him  out  till  the 
laft  minute;  fo  do  fit  ye  down,  neigh- 
bour." The  farmer  had  fcarcely  fat 
down,  when  Jem,  with  a  pale 
D  4 
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countenance,  came  back.    "  What's  the 
matter  ?"  faid  his  miftrcfs.     "  God  blefs 
the  boy!'*  laid  his  mother*  looking  at 
him  quite  frightened,  whilil  he  tried  to 
fpeak,  but  could  not.     She  went  up  to 
him,  and  then  leaning  his  head  againil 
her,    he   cried,    "  It's   gone-! — it's    all 
gone!"    and,    burfting   into   tears,    he 
fobbed  as  if  his  little  heart  would  break. 
"  What's  gone,  love?"  faid  his  mother. 
"  My   two   guineas — Lightfoot's    two 
guineas.     I  went  to  fetch   'em  to   give 
you,  mammy;  but  the  broken  flower- 
pot that  I  put  them  in,  and  all's  gone! 
— quite  gone!"  repeated   he,  checking 
his  fobs.     "  I  faw  them  fafe  laft  night, 
and  was  fhewirg  'em  to  Lightfoot;  and 
I  was  fo  glad  to  think  I  had  earned  them 
all  myfelf;  and  I  thought  how  furprifed 
you'd  look,  and  how  glad  you'd  be,  and 
how  you'd  kifs  me,  and  all  I" 

His  mother  iiftened  to  him  with  the 
furprife,  whijit  his  rniftrefs  ftood 
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in  filence,  looking  firft  at  the  old  wo- 
man, and  then  at  Jem  with  a  penetrat- 
ing eye,  as  if  fhe  fufpected  the  truth  of 
his  ftory,  and  was   afraid  of  becoming 
the  dupe  of  her  own  companion.    "  This 
is  a  very  ftrange  thing ! "  laid  (he  gravely. 
"  How  came  you  to  leave  all  your  rnoney 
in   a  broken  ilower-pot   in  the  {table? 
How  came  you  not  to  give  it  to  your 
mother  to  take  care  of?" — "  Why,  don't 
you  remember,"  faid  Jem,  looking  up 
in  the  midft  of  his  tears;  "  why,  don't 
you  remember  you  your  own   felf  bid 
me  not  tell  her  about  it  till  you  were 
by."—"  And  did  you  not  tell  her?"— 
"  Nayr  afk  mammy,'1  faid  Jem,  a  little 
offended;  and,  when  afterwards  the  lady 
went  on   queftioning  him   in  a    fevere 
manner,  as  if  (he  did  not  believe  him, 
he  at  la  ft  made  no  anfwer.     "  Oh,  Jem ! 
Jem !  why  don't  you  fpeak  to  the  lady  ?" 
faid  his  mother.     "  I  have  fpoke,  and 
(poke   the  truth,"  faid  Jem,    proudly, 
"  and  (lie  did  not  believe  me." 
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Still  the  lady,  who  had  lived  too  long 
in  the  world  to  be  without  fufpicion, 
maintained  a  cold  manner,  and  deter- 
mined to  wait  the  event  without  inter- 
fering, faying  only,  that  me  hoped  the 
money  would  be  found;  and  advifed 
Jem  to  have  done  crying.  "  I  have 
done,"  faid  Jem,  "  I  mall  cry  no  more," 
And  as  he  had  the  greateft  command 
over  himfelf,  he  actually  did  not  fhed 
another  tear,  not  even  when  the  farmer 
got  up  to  go,  faying,  he  could  wait  no 
longer.  Jem  filently  went  to  bring 
out  Lightfoot. — The  lady  now  took  her 
feat  where  (he  could  fee  all  that  pafTed 
at  the  open  parlour  window. — The  old 
woman  flood  at  the  door,  and  feveral 
idle  people  of  the  village,  who  had  ga- 
thered round  the  lady's  carriage  examin- 
ing it,  turned  about  to  liften.  In  a 
minute  or  two  Jem  appeared,  with  a 
Ready  countenance,  leading  Lightfoot; 
and,  when  he  came  up,  without  faying 
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a  word,  put  the  bridle  into  farmer 
Truck's  hand.  "  He  has  been  a  good 
horte,"  laid  the  farmer.  "He  ?>  a  good 
horfe!"  cried  Jem,  and  threw  his  arm 
over  Lightfoot's  neck,  hiding  his  own 
face  as  he  leaned  upon  him. 

At  this  inftant  a  party  of  milkwomen 
went  by;  and  one  of  them  having  fet 
down   her  pail,  came  behind  Jem,  and 
gave  him  a  pretty  imart   blow  upon  the 
back.. — He   looked   up., — "  And  don't 
you  know  me?'*  laid  (he.     "•  I  forget/' 
laid  Jem;  "  I  think  I   have   feen   your 
face     before,     but     I    forget." — "    Do 
you  fo?  and  you'll   tdl   me  ju-ft  now," 
faid  fhe,.  half  opening  her  hand,  "  that 
you  forgot  who  gave  you  this,  arul  who 
charged  you   not   to  part  with  it  too."' 
Here  (lie  quite  opened   her  large  hand, 
and  on  the  palm  of  it  appeared  Jem's 
iilver  penny..      "   Where  r"    exclaimed 
Jem,  feizing  it>  "  oh  where  did  you  find 
it?  and    have  vou? — oh   tell  me,  have 
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you  got  the  reft  of  my  money  ?"• — "  I 
know  nothing  of  your  money — I  don't 
know  what  you  would  be  at,"  faid  the 
mUkwoman.  "But  where,  pra^  tell 
me  where,  did  you  find  this?" — "With 
them  that  you  gave  it  to,  I  fuppofej" 
faid  the  milkwoman,  turning  away  fud- 
denly  to  take  up  her  milk-pail.  But 
now  Jem's  miflrefs  called  to  her  through 
the  window,  begging  her  to  flop,  and 
joining  in  his-  entreaties  to  know  how 
ihe  came  by  the  filver  penny. 

"  Why.  madam,"  faid  (he,  taking 
up  the  corner  of  her  apron,  "  I  came 
by  it  in  an  odd  way  too — You  muit 
know  my  Betty  is  lick,  fo  I  come  with 
the  milk  myfelf,  though  it's  not  what 
I'm  ufed  to;  for  my  Betty — you  know 
my  Betty,"  faid  (lie,  turning  round  to 
the  old  woman,  "  my  Betty  ferves  you, 
and  (he's  a  tight  and  flirringlalTy,  ma'am, 
I  can  aflure — "  "  Yes,  I  don't  doubt 
it,"  faid  the  lady  impatiently;  "  but 
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about  the  f:l ver  penny  ?"— "  Why,  that's 
true;  as  I  was  coming  along  all  alone, 
foi  the  reft  came  around,  and  I  came  a 
Ihort  cut  acrofs  yon  field — No,  you 
can't  fee  it,  madam,  where  .you  {land — 
but  if  you  were  here—"  "  1  fee  it — I 
know  k,"  faid  Jciii,  out  of  breath  with 
anxiety.  "  Well — well — I  refted  my 
pail  upon  the  ftile,  and  fets  me  clown 
awhile,  ar.d  there  comes  out  of  the 
hedge — I  don't  know  well  how,  for  they 
ftartkd  me  fo  I'd  like  to  have  thrown 
down  my  milk — two  boys,  one  about 
the  fize  of  he,"  faid  fhe,  pointing  to 
Jem,  "  and  one  a  matter  taller,  but  ill- 
looking  like,  fo  I  did  not  think  to  flir 
to  make  way  for  them,  and  they  were 
like  in  a  defperate  hurry:  fo,  without 
waiting  for  the  ftile,  one  of  Jem  pulled 
at  the  gate,  and  when  it  would  not  open 
(for  it  was  tied  with  a  pretty  ftout  cord) 
one  of  'em  whips  out  with  his  knife  and 
cuts  it 
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"  Now  have  you  a  knife  about  you, 
Sir?"  continued  the  milk-woman  to  the 
farmer.  He  gave  her  his  knife. 

"  Here  now,  ma'am,  juil  flicking  as 
it  were  here,  between  the  blade  and  the 
haft,  was  the  filver  penny.  He  took 
no  notice,  but  when  he  opened  it,  out 
it  falls;  ftill  he  takes  no  heed,  but  cuts 
the  cord,  as  I  faid  before,  and  through 
the  gate  they  went,  and  out  of  fight  in 
half  a  minute.  I  picks  up  the  penny, 
for  my  heart  mifgave  me  that  it  was  the 
very  one  hufband  had  had  a  long  time, 
and  had  given  againfl  my  voice  to  he,'* 
pointing  to  Jem;  "  and  I  charged  him 
not  to  part  with  it ;  and,  ma'am,  when 
I  looked  I  knew  it  by  the  mark,  fo  I 
thought  I  would  (hew  it  to  he"  again 
pointing  to  Jem,  u  and  let  him  give  it 
back  to  thofe  it  belongs  to." — "  It  be- 
longs to  me,"  faid  Jem,  "  I  never  gave 
i:  t<>  any  body— but — "  "  But,"  cried 
the  farmer,  "  thofe  bovs  have  robbed 
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him — it  is  they  who  have  all  his  money." 
— "  Oh,  which  way  did  they  go?"  cried 
Jem,  "  I'll  run  after  them." 

"  No,  no,"  faid  the  lady,  calling  to 
her  iervant;  and  me  defired  him  to  take 
his  horte  and  ride  after  them.  "  Aye," 
added  farmer  Truck,  "  do  you  take  the 
road,  and  I'll  take  the  field-way,  and 
I'll  be  bound  we'll  have  'em  prefently/' 

\Vhilit  they  were  gone  in  purfuit  of 
the  thieves,  the  lady,  who  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced  of  Jem's  truth, 
defired  her  coachman  would  produce 
what  (he  had  ordered  him  to  bring  with 
him  that  evening.  Out  of  the  boot  of 
the  carriage  the  coachman  immediately 
produced  a  new  f addle  and  bridle. 

How  Jem's  eyes  fparkled  when  the 
faddle  was  thrown  upon  Lightfoot's 
back!  "  Put  it  on  your  horie  yourielf, 
Jem,"  faid  the  lady — "  it  is  yours." 

Confuted  reports  of  Lightfoot's  iplen- 
did  accoutrements,  of  the  purfuit  of 
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thieves,  and  of  the  fine  and  generou: 
lady,  who  was  ftanding  at  dame  Pref- 
ton's  window,  quickly  fpread  through 
the  village,  and  drew  every  body  from 
their  houfes.  They  crouded  round  Jem 
to  hear  the  ftory.  The  children  efpe- 
cially,  who  were  ail  fond  of  him,  ex- 
'prefTed  the  flrongeft  indignation  againft 
the  thieves.  Every  eye  was  on  the 
.itretch;  and  now  ibme,  who  had  run 
down  the  lane,  came  back  (houting, 
""  Here  they  are!  they've  got  the 
thieves!" 

The  footman  on  horfeback  carried 
one  boy  before  him;  and  the  farmer, 
finding  along,  dragged  another.  The 
latter  had  on  a  red  jacket,  which  little 
Jem  immediately  recollected,  and  fcarce- 
ly  dared  lift  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  boy 
on  horieback.  "Good  God!"  faid  he 
to  himfelf,  "  it  muft  be — yet  .furely  it 
can't  be  Lawrence!"  The  footman 
rode  on  as  fail  as  the  peopie  would  let 
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him.  The  boy's  hat  was  flouched,  and 
his  head  hung  down,  fo  that  nobody 
could  fee  his  face. 

At  this  inftant  there  was  a  difturb- 
ance  in  the  crowd.  A  man  who  was 
half  drunk  pufhed  his  way  forwards, 
1  wearing  that  nobody  iliould  (top  him; 
that  he  had  a  right  to  fee;  and  he 
tfw/Mfee;  And  fo  he  did;  for,  forcing 
through  all  refiftance,  he  flaggered  up 
to  the  footman  juft  as  he  was  lifting 
down  the  boy  he  had  carried  before  him. 
"  I  will— I  tell  you  I  will  fee  the  thief  I" 
cried  the  drunken  man,  pufhing  up  the 
boy's  hat. — It  was  his  own  fon. — "  Law- 
ro;ice!"  exclaimed  the  wretched  father. 
The  iliock  fobered  him  at  once,  and  he 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

There  was  an  -awful  filence.  Law- 
rence fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  voice 
that  could  fcarcely  be  heard,  made  a 
full  confcffion  of  all  the  circumilances 
01  his  guilt.  "Such  a  young  creature 
VOL.  i.  E 
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to  wicked!  What  could  put  fuch 
wickednefs  into  your  head?" — "  Bad 
company,"  faid  Lawrence.  "  And  how 
came  you — what  brought  you  into  bad 
company?" — "  I  don't  know — except 
it  was  idlenefs."  While  this  was  faying, 
the  farmer  was  emptying  Lazy  Law- 
rence's pockets;  and  when  the  money 
appeared,  all  his  former  companions  in 
the  village  looked  at  each  other  with 
aflonimment  and  terror.  Their  parents 
grafped  their  little  hands  clofer,  and 
cried,  "  Thank  God !  he  is  not  my  fon 
— how  often,  when  he  was  little,  we 
ufed,  as  he  lounged  about,  to  tell  him 
that  idlenefs  was  the  root  of  all  evil." 

As  for  the  hardened  wretch  his  ac- 
complice, every  one  was  impatient  to 
have  him  fent  to  gaol.  He  had  put  on 
a  bold,  infolent  countenance,  till  he 
heard  Lawrence's  confeflion;  till  the 
money  was  found  upon  him;  and  he 
heard  the  milk-woman  declare,  that 
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fhe  would  fvvear  to  the  filver  penny 
which  he  had  dropped .  Then  he  turned 
pale,  and  betrayed  the  flrongeft  figns 
of  fear.  "  We  muft  take  him  before 
thejuftice,"  faid  the  farmer,  "and he'll 
be  lodged  in  Briftoi  gaol.  "  Oh !"  faid 
Jem,  fpringing  forwards  when  Law- 
rence's hands  were  going  to  be  tied* 
"  let  him  go — won't  you — can't  you  let 
him  gor" — "  Yes,  madam,  for  mercy's 
fake,"  laid  Jem's  mother  to  the  lady, 
"  think  what  a  difgrace  to  his  family  to 
be  fent  to. gaol."  His  father  flood  by 
wringing  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  de- 
fpair.  4<  It's  all  my  fault,"  cried  he; 
"  I  brought  him  up  in  idlenefs" — "  But 
he'll  never  be  idle  any  more,"  faid  Jem; 
"  won't  you  ipeak  for  him,  ma'am?" — 
<;  Don't  aik  the  lady  to  fpeak  for  him," 
iiid  the  farmer;  "  it's  better  he  fliould 
go  to  bridewell  now,  than  to  the  gallows 
by  and  by." 

Nothing    more   was    fak]>    for  every 
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body  felt  the  truth  of  the  farmer's 
fpeech.  Lawrence  was  fent  to  bride- 
well for  a  month,  and  the  ftable-boy 
was  tranfported  to  Botany  Bay. 

During  Lawrence's  confinement,  Jem 
often  vifited  him,  and  carried  him  fuch 
little  prefents  as  he  could  afford  to  give; 
and  Jem  could  afford  to  be  generous 
becaufe  he  was  indufirious.  Lawrence's 
heart  was  touched  by  his  kindneis,  and 
his  example  ftruck  him  fo  forcibly,  that, 
when  his  confinement  was  ended,  he  re- 
folved  to  fet  immediately  to  work;  and, 
to  the  aflonifhment  of  all  who  knew  him. 
foon  became  remarkable  for  induftry  \  he 
was  found  early  and  late  at  his  work, 
eilabliihed  a  new  character,  and  for  ever 
.loft  the  name  of  Lazy  Lawrence. 


TARLTON. 


YOUNG  Hardy  was  educated  by  Mr; 
Freeman,  a  very  good  mafter,  at  one  of 

the  Sunday  fchools  in  (hire.     He 

was  honeft;  obedient,  a&ive,  and  good- 
natured  ;  fo  that  he  was  efteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  mafter,  and  by  his  com- 
panions. Beloved  by  all  his  companions 
who  were  good,  he  did  not  deiire  to  be 
loved  by  the  bad ;  nor  was  he  at  all 
vexed  or  afliamed,  when  idle,  mif- 
chievous,  or  difhoneft  boys  attempted 
to  plague  or  ridicule  him.  His  friend 
Loveit,  on  the  contrary,  wiflied  to  be 
univerfally  liked  ;  and  his  higheft  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  thought  the  beft  natured 
boy  in  the  fchool  : — and  fo  he  was.  He 
ufualiy  went  by  the  name  oi  poor  Loveif, 
and  ever}r  body  pitied  him  when  he  got 
into  diigrace,  which  he  frequently  did  ; 
*  3 
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for  though  he  had  a  good  difpofition,  he 
was  often  led  to  do  things,  which  he 
knew  to  be  wrong,  merely  becaufe  he 
could  never  have  the  courage  to  fay,  ne  -, 
becaufe  he  was  afraid  to  offend  the  ill- 
natured,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
laughed  at  by  fools* 

One  fine  autumn  evening,  all  the  boys 
were  permitted  to  go  out  to  play  in  a 
pleafant  green  meadow,  near  the  fchool. 
Loveit,  and  another  boy  called  Tarlton, 
began  to  play  a  game  at  battledore  and 
ihuttlecock,  and  a  large  party  flood  by 
to  look  on ;  for  they  were  the  beft 
players  at  battledore  and  fhuttlecock  in 
the  fchool,  and  this  was  a  trial  of  fkill 
between  them.  When  they  had  kept  it 
up  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
game  became  very  int  ere  ft  ing :  the  arms 
of  the  combatants  grew  fo  tired,  that 
they  could  fcarcely  wield  the  battle- 
dores : — the  fhuttlecock  began  to  waver 
in  the  airs  now  it  almoft  touches! 
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the  ground,  and  now,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  fpe&ators,  mounted  again 
high  over  their  heads;  yet  the  flrokes 
became  feebler  and  feebler ;  and  "  now 
Loveit !"  "now  Tarlton!"  refounded 
on  all  fides.  For  another  minute  the 
victory  was  doubtful;  but  at  length, 
the  fetting  fun  mining  full  in  Loveit's 
face  fo  dazzled  his  eyes,  that  he  could 
no  longer  fee  the  ihuttlecock,  and  it  fell 
at  his  feet. 

After  the  firft  fliout  for  Tarlton's  tri 
umph  was  over,  every  body  exclaimed, 
"Poor  Loveit!"— he's  the  beft  na- 
tured  fellow  in  the  world  !— "  what  a 
pity  that  he  did  not  (land  with  his  back 
to  the  fun." 

"  Now  I  dare  you  all  to  play  another 
game  with  me,"  cried  Tarlton,  vaunt- 
ingly;  and  as  he  fpoke,  he  toiTed  the 
ihuttlecock  up  with  all  his  force  :  with 
fo  much  force,  that  it  went  over  the 
hedge,  aixl  dropped  into  a  lane,  which 
E  4 
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went  clofe  befide  the  field.  "  Hey-day  I" 
faid  Tarlton,  "  what  fhall  we  do 
now  ?" 

The  boys  were  flriclly  forbidden  to 
go  into  the  lane ;  and  it  was  upon  their 
promiie  not  to  break  this  command, 
that  they  were  allowed  to  play  in  the  ad- 
joining field. 

No  other  fhuttlecock  was  to  be  had, 

and  their  play  was  Hopped.     They  flood 

on  the  top  of  the  bank  peeping  over  the 

hedge.     "  I  fee  it  yonder,"  faid  Tarlton  ; 

"  I  wim  any  body  would  get  it.     One 

could  get  over  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of 

the  field,  and  be   back  again  in  half  a 

minute,"    added  he,  looking  at  Loveit. 

;  But  you  know  we  mufl  not   go  into 

the    lane,"    laid     Loveit,    hefitatingly. 

"  Pugh  !"    faid  Tarlton,  "    why    now 

what   harm  could  it  do  ?"— "  I  don't 

know,*'    faid   Loveit,   drumming  upon 

his  battledore;  "  but—"  "  You  don't 

know,  man  !   why  then  what  are  you 
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afraid  of?  I  afk  you."  Loveit  coloured, 
went  on  drumming,  and  again,  in  a 
lower  voice,  faid  "  he  didnt  knoic" 
But  upon  Tarlton's  repeating,  in  a  more 
infolent  tone,  "  I  afk  you,  man,  what 
you're  afraid  of?  he  fuddenly  left  off 
drumming,  and  looking  round,  faid, 
"  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  thing  that  he 
knew  of."— "  Yes,  but  you  are,"  faid 
Hardy,  coming  forward.  "  Am  T,"  faid 
Loveit ;  "  of  what,  pray,  am  I  afraid  ?" 
"  Of  doing  wrong  1"  "  Afraid  of  doing 
wrotig  /"  repeated  Tarlton,  mimicking 
him,  fo  that  he  made  everybody  laugh. 
u  Now  hadn't  you  better  fay  afraid  of 
being  flogged  ?"— "  No,"  faid  Hardy, 
coolly,  after  the  laugh  had  fomewhat 
fubfided,  "  I  am  as  little  afraid  of  being 
Hogged  as  you  are,  Tarlton;  but  I 
meant — "  "  No  matter  what  you  meant; 
why  fhould  you  interfere  with  your  wif- 
dom,  and  your  meanings  ;  nobody 
thought  of  aiking  ^ou  to  ftir  a  ftep  for 
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us ;  but  we  afked  Loveit,  becaufe  lie's 
the  beft  fellow  in  the  world." — "  And 
for  that  very  reafon  you  fhould  not  aik 
him,  becaufe  you  know  he  can't  refufe 
you  any  thing."  "  Indeed  though,''  cried 
Loveit,  piqued,  "  there  you're  miftaken, 
for  I  could  refufe  if  I  chofe  it."  Hardy 
failed  ;  and  Loveit,  half  afraid  of  his 
contempt,  and  half  afraid  of  Tarlton's 
ridicule,  flood  doubtful,  and  again  had 
recourfe  to  his  battledore,  which  he  ba- 
lanced mod  curioufly  upon  his  fore- 
finger. "  Look  at  him  ! — now  do  look 
at  him  !"  cried  Tarlton;  "did  you  ever 
in  your  life  fee  any  body  look  fo  filly  I—- 
Hardy has  him  quite  under  thumb; 
he's  fo  motally  afraid  of  Parfon  Prig, 
that  he  dare  not,  for  the  foul  of  him, 
turn  either  of  his  eyes  from  the  tip  of 
his  nofe;  look  how  he  fquints!" — "  I 
don't  fquint,"  faid  Loveit,  looking  up, 
"  and  nobody  has  me  under  his  thumb  -, 
and  what  Hardy  faid,  was  only  for  fear 
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I  Ihould  get  into  difgrace : — he's  the 
bed  friend  I  have."  Loveit  fpoke  this 
with  more  than  ufual  fpirit,  for  both  his 
heart  and  his  pride  were  touched. 
"  Come  along  then,"  faid  Hardy, 
taking  him  by  the  arm  in  an  af- 
fectionate manner;  and  he  was  juft 
going,  when  Tarlton  called  after  him, 
"  Ay,  go  along  with  its  bed  friend,  and 
take  care  it  does  not  get  into  a  fcrape  j — 
good  by,  Little  Panado  !"— "  Who  do 
they  call  Little  Panado/'  faid  Loveit, 
turning  his  head  haftily  back.  "  Never 
mind,"  faid  Hardy,  "  what  does  it  fig- 
nify  ?"— «  No,"  faid  Loveif,  "  to  be 
fure  it  does  not  fignify ;  but  one  does 
not  like  to  be  called  Little  Panado : 
befides,"  added  he,  after  going  a  few 
fteps  farther,  "  they'll  all  think  it  fo  ill- 
natured. — I  had  better  go  back,  and 
juft  tell  them,  that  I'm  forry  I  can't  get 
their  fhuttlecock ; — do  come  back  with 
me."— «  No,"  faid  Hardy,  «  I  can't  go 
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"  back;  and  you'd  better  not/*  "  But, 
I  allure  you,  I  won't-  flay  a  minute; 
wait  for  me,"  added  Loveit ;  and  he 
flunk  back  again  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  Little  Panado. 

Once  returned,  the  reft  followed  of 
courfe;  for  to  fupport  his  character  for 
good-nature,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  ta 
the  entreaties  of  his  companions,  and  to 
ihew  his  ipirit,  leapt  over  the  gate, 
amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  little 
mob  : — he  was  quickly  out  of  fight. 

"  Here,"  cried  he,  returning  in  about 
five  minutes,  quite  out  of  breath,  "  I've 
got  the  fhuttkcock  ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  L've  feen,"  cried  he,  panting  for 
breath.  "  What  ?"  cried  every  body, 
eagerly,  "  Why,  juft  at-  the  turn  of 
the  corner,  at  the  end  of  the  lane,"  pant- 
ing. "  Well,"  faid  Tarlton,  impatiently, 
"  do  go  on." — "  Let  me  juft  take 
breath  firft."  "  Pugh  !  never  mind 
your  breath."—"  Well  then,  juft  at 
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the  turn  of  the  corner,  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  as  I  was  looking  about  for  the 
(huttlecock,  I  heard  a  great  ruflling 
ibmewhere  near  me,  and  fo  I  looked 
where  it  could  come  from  ;  and  I  favv,  in  a 
nice  little  garden,  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  way,  a  boy,  about  as  big  as 
Tarlton,  fitting  in  a  great  tree,  fhaking 
the  branches ;  and  at  every  (hake  down 
there  came  fuch  a  (hower  of  fine  large 
roiy  apples,  they  made  my  mouth  wa- 
ter :  to  I  called  to  the  boy,  to  beg  one ; 
but  he  laid,  he  could  not  give  me  one, 
for  that  they  were  his  grandfather's ; 
and  juil  at  that  minute,  from  behind  a 
gooieberry  bufh,  np  popped  the  uncle — 
the  grandfather  poked  his  head  out  of 
.the  window ;  fo  I  ran  off  as  fad  as  my 
legs  would  carry  me,  though  I  heard 
him  bawling  after  me  all  the  way." 

"  And  let  him  bawl,"  cried  Tarlton, 
"  he  (han't  bawl  for  nothing  ;  I'm  de- 
termined we'll  have  forne  of  his  fine 
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large  rofy  apples  before  I  ileep  to- 
night."— At  this  fpeech  a  general  filencc 
enfued;  every  body  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  Tarlton,  except  Loveit,  who  look- 
ed down,  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould 
be  drawn  on  much  farther  than  he  in- 
tended.— "  Oh,  indeed!"  faid  he  to 
himfeif,  "  as  Hardy  told  me,  I  had 
hotter  not  have  come  back  !" 

Regardlefs  of  this  confufion,  Tarlton 
continued,  u  But  before  I  fay  any  more, 
I  hope  we  have  no  fpies  amongft  us. 
:If  there  is  any  one  of  you  afraid  to  be 
flogged,  let  him  march  off  this  in- 
ftant!" — Loveit  coloured,  bit  his  lips, 
\\ifhed  to  go,  but  had  not  courage  to 
move  firft. — He  waited  to  fee  what  every 
bod)r  elfe  would  do; — nobody  flirred  ; — 
ib  Loveit  flood  ftill. 

"  Well  then,"  cried  Tarlton,  giving 
his  hand  to  the  boy  next  him,  then  to 
the  next,  "  your  word  and  honour  that 
you  won't  betray  me  ;  but  fland  by  me, 
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and  I'll  fland  by  you." — Each  boy  gave 
his  hand,  and  his  promife  ;  repeating 
"  fland  by  me,  and  I'll  iland  by  you."--- 
Loveit  hung  back  till  the  lafc ;  and  had 
almoft  twifted  off  the  button  of  the 
boy's  coat  who  fcreened  him,  when 
Tarlton  came  up,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  Come,  Loveit,  lad,  you're  in  for  it : 
Stand  by  me,  and  I'll  ftand  by  you." — 
"  Indeed,  Tarlton,"  expoftulatcd  he, 
without  looking  him  in  the  face,  "  I  do 
with  you'd  give  up  this  fcheme ;  I  dare 
fay  all  the  apples  are  gone  by  this  time  -y — 
J  wifh  you  would — Do,  pray,  give  up 
this  fcheme." — "  What  fcheme,  man  ! 
you  hav'n't  heard  it  yet  j  you  may  as  well 
.know  your  text  before  you  begin  preach- 
ing." The  corners  of  Loveit's  mouth 
could  not  refufe  to  fmile,  though  in  his 
heart  he  felt  not  the  .flighted  inclination 
to  laugh.  "  Why  I  don't  know  you,  I 
declare  I  don't  know  you  to-day,"  faicl 
Tarlton  j  "  you  ufed  to  be  the  bed  na- 
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tured,  moft  agreeable  lad  in  the  world, 
and  would  do  any  thing  one  aiked  you; 
but  you're  quite  altered  ot  late,  as  we 
were  laying  juft  now,  when  you  fkulked 
away  with  Hardy :  come,  do  man,  pluck 
up  a  little  fpirit,  and  be  one  of  us,  or 
you'll  make  us  all  hate  you"'1  "  Halt 
rne !"  repeated  Loveit,  with  terror;  "  no, 
furely,  you  won't  all  hate  me!"  and  he 
mechanically  flretched  out  his  hand, 
which  Tarlton  fhook  violently,  laying, 
"  Ay^  now,  that's  right." — "  4/7,  note* 
that's  wrong  /"  whifpered  Loveit's  con- 
kience;  but  his  conference  was  of  no 
ufe  to  him,  for  it  was  always  over- 
powered by  the  voice  of  numbers;  and 
though  he  had  the  with,  he  never  had 
the  power,  to  do  right.  "  Poor  Loveit ! 
I  knew  he  would  not  refufe  us,"  cried 
his  companions;  and  even  Tarlton,  the 
moment  he  (hook  hands  with  him,  cle- 
ipifed  him.  It  is  certain,  that  weakncfs 
of  mind  is  defpifed  both  by  the  good 
.and  by  the  bad. 
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The  league  being  thus  formed,  Tarl- 
ton  aflumed  all  the  airs  of  a  commander, 
explained  his  fchemes,  and  laid  the  plan 
of  attack  upon  the  poor  old  man's  apple 
tree.  It  was  the  only  one  he  had  in  the 
world.  We  fliall  not  dwell  upon  their 
confutation,  for  the  amufement  of  con- 
triving fuch  expeditions  is  often  the 
chief  thing  which  induces  idle  boys  to 
engage  in  them. 

There  was  a  fmall  window  at  the  end 
of  the  back  ftaircafe,  through  which, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
Tarlton,  accompanied  by  Loveit  and 
another  boy,  crept  out.  It  was  a  moon- 
light night,  and,  after  eroding  the  field, 
•and  climbing  the  gate,  clire&ed  by 
Loveit,  who  now  refolved  to  go  through 
the  affair  with  fpirit,  they  proceeded 
down  the  lane  with  rafh,  yet  fearful 
fteps.  At  a  diflance  Loveit  law  the 
white-warned  cottage,  and  the  apple- 
tree  befide  it:  they  quickened  their 
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pace,  and  with  fome  difficulty  fcrambted 
through  the  hedge  which  fenced  th& 
garden,  though  not  without  being 
icratchcd  and  torn  by  the  briars.  Every 
thing  was  filent.  Yet  now  and  then  at 
every  ruftling  of  the  leaves  they  darted, 
and  their  hearts  beat  violently.  Once 
as  Loveit  was  climbing  the  apple-tree, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  door  in  the  cot- 
tage open,  and  earneftly  begged  his 
companions  to  deiifl  and  return  home. 
This  however  he  could  by  no  means  per- 
itis'vic  them  to  do,  until  they  had  filled 
;tu'ir  pockets  with  apples;  then,  to  his 
great  joy,  they  returned,  crept  in  at  the 
itaircafe  window,  and  each  retired,  as 
loftly  as  poffible,  to  his  own  apartment* 
Loveit  flept  in  the  room  with  Hardy, 
\\  horn  he  had  left  fait  afleep,  and  whom 
.he  now  was  extremely  afraid  of  waken- 
ing.  All  the  apples  were  emptied  out 
ot  Loveit's  pockets,  and  lodged  with 
Tarlton  till  the  morning,  for  fear  the 
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fmell  fliould  betray  the  fecret  to  Hardy. 
The  room  door  was  apt  to  creak,  but 
k  was  opened  with  fuch  precaution,  that 
no  noife  could  be  heard,  and  Loveit 
found  his  friend  as  fail  afleep  as  when 
he  left  him. 

"  Ah,"  faid  he  to  hirnfelf,  «  how 
quietly  he  fleeps!  I  wifh  I  had  b£en 
fleeping  too."  The  reproaches  of  Loveit's 
confcience,  however,  ferved  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  torment  him;  he  had  not 
iufficient  ilrength  of  mind  to  be  good. 
The  very  next  night,  in  ipite  of  all  his 
fears,  and  all  his  penitence,  and  all  his 
refolutions,  by  a  little  frefh  ridicule  and 
perfuafion  he  was  induced  to  accompany 
the  fame  party  on  a  (imilar  expedition.- 
We  mud  obferve,  that  the  neceffity  for 
continuing  their  depreciations  became 
ftronger  the  third  day;  for,  though  at 
firfl  only  a  fmall  party  had  been  in  the 
fecret,  by  degrees  it  was  divulged  to  the 
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\vhole  fchool;  and  it  was  necefTary  to 
fecure  fecrefy  by  fharing  the  booty. 

Every  one  was  aftonifhed  that  Hardy, 
with  all  his  quicknefs  and  penetration, 
had  not  yet  difcovered  their  proceedings; 
but  Loveit  could  not  help  fufpecling, 
that,  he  was  not  quite  fo  ignorant  -as  -he 
appeared  to  be.  Loveit  had  ftrictly  kept 
his  promife  of  fecrefy,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  an  artful  boy;  and  in  talking 
to  his  friend,  confcious  that  he  had 
fornething  to  conceal,  he  was  perpe- 
tually on  the  point  of  betraying  himfelf; 
then  recollecting  his  engagement,  he 
bluihed,  ftammered,  bungled;  and  upon 
Hardy's  afking  what  he  meant,  would 
a.nfwer  with  a  filly  guilty  countenance, 
that  he  did  not  know;  or  abruptly  break 
off,  faying,  Oh  nothing !  nothing  at  all ! 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  Tarltoa 
to  permit  him  to  confult  his  friend;  a 
gloom  overfpread  Tarlton's  brow  when 
he  began  to  fpeak  on  the  fubjecl:,  and 
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Re  always  returned  a  peremptory  refufal, 
accompanied  with  fome  fuch  taunting 
expreffion  as  this — "  I  wifh  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  fuch  a  fneaking  fel- 
low. He'll  betray  us  all,  I  fee,  before 
we  have  done  with  him."—"  Well,." 
faid  Loveit  to  himfelf,  "  fo  I  am  abufed 
after  all,  and  called  a  fneakimg  fellow 
for  my  pains;  that's  rather  hard  to  be 
fure,  when  I've  got  fo  little  by  the  job  " 

In  truth  he  had  not  got  much,  for  in 
the  divifion  of  the  booty  only  one  apple, 
and  a  half  of  another  which  was  only 
half  ripe,  happened  to  fall  to  his  {hare; 
though,  to  be  fure,  when  they  had  all 
eaten  their  apples,  he  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  hear  every  body  declare  they 
were  very  forry  they  had  forgotten  to 
offer  fome  of  theirs  to  "  poor  Loveit !" 

In  the  mean  time  the  vifits  to  the 
apple  tree  had  been  now  too  frequently 
repeated  to  remain  concealed  from  the 
old  man,  who  lived  in  the  cottage.  lie 
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ufed  to  examine  his  only  tree  very  fre- 
quently, and  miffing  numbers  of  rofy 
apples  which  he  had  watched  ripening, 
he,  though  not  much  prone  to  fufpicion, 
began  to  think  that  there  was  fomething 
going  wrong;  efpecially  as  a  gap  was 
made  in  his  hedge,  and  there  were  fe- 
veral  fmall  footfteps  in  his  flower  beds. 

The  good  old  man  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  give  pain  to  any  living  crea- 
ture, much  lefs  to  children,  of  whom 
he  was  particularly  fond.  Nor  was  he 
in  the  leaft  avaricious,  for  though  he 
was  not  rich,  he  had  enough  to  live 
upon,  becaufe  he  had  been  very  induf- 
trious  in  his  youth;  and  he  was  always 
very  ready  to  part  with  the  little  he  had; 
nor  was  he  a  crofs  old  man.  If  any 
thing  would  have  made  him  angry,  it 
would  have  been  the  feeing  his  favourite 
tree  robbed,  as  he  had  promifed  himfelf 
the  pieafure  of  giving  his  red  apples  to 
his  grand -children  on  his  birth-day, 
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However  he  looked  up  at  the  tree  in 
forrow  rather  than  in  anger,  and  leaning 
upon  his  ftaff,  he  began  to  confider  what 
he  had  beft  do. 

"  If  I  complain  to  their  mailer,"  -laid 
he  to  himfclf,  "  they  will  certainly  be 
flogged,  and  that  I  fhould  be  forry  fon 
yet  they  muft  not  be  let  to  go  on  fteal- 
ing,  that  would  be  worfe  ftill,  for  that 
would  furely  bring  them  to  the  gallows 
in  the  end.  Let  me  fee — oh,  av,  that' 
will  do;  I  will  borrow  farmer  Kent's  dog 
Barker,  he'll  keep  them  off,  Til  aniwcr 
for  it." 

Farmer  Kent  lent  his  dog  Barker,  cau^ 
tioning  his  neighbour  at  the  fame  time,, 
to  be  fure  to  chain  him  well,  for  he  was 
the  fierceft  maftiff  in  England.  The 
old  man,  with  farmer  Kent's  afuftance; 
chained  him  fail  to  the  trunk  of  the 
apple- tree. 

Night   came,    and   Tarlton,    Love  it, 
and   his   companions,    returned  at 
F  4 
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ufual  hour.  Grown  bolder  now  by  fre- 
quent fuccefs,  they  came  on  talking  and 
laughing.  But  the  moment  they  had 
let  their  foot  in  the  garden,  the  dog 
ilarted  up;  and,  making  his  chain  as 
he  fprang  forward,  barked  with  unre- 
mitting fury.  They  flood  ftill  as  if 
fixed  to  the  fpot.  There  was  jufl  moon- 
light enough  to  fee  the  dog.  "  Let  us 
try  the  other  fide  of  the  tree,"  faid 
Tarlton.  But  to  which  ever  fide  they 
turned  the  dog  flew  round  in  an  inftant, 
barking  with  encreafed  fury. 

"  He'll  break  his  chain  and  tear  us 
to  pieces,"  cried  Tarlton;  and,  flruck 
with  terror,  he  immediately  threw^down 
the  baiket  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  betook  himfelf  to  flight  with  the 
greatefl  precipitation. — "  Help  me  1  oh, 
pray,  help  me !  I  can't  get  through  the 
hedge,"  cried  Loveit  in  a  lamentable 
tone,  whilfl  the  dog  growled  hideoufly, 
and  fprang  forward  to  the  extremity  of 
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his  chain. — "  I  can't  get  out !  Oh,  for 
God's  fake,  flay  for  me  one  minute, 
clear  Tarlton!" 

He  called  in  vain,  he  was  left  to 
flruggle  through  his  difficulties  by  him- 
felf;  and  of  all  his  dear  friends,  not  one 
turned  back  to  help  him.  At  laft,  torn 
and  terrified,  he  got  through  the  hedge 
and  ran  home,,  defpifing  his  companions 
for  their  felflfhnefs.  Nor  could  he  help 
obferving,  that  Tarlton,  with  all  his 
vaunted  prowefs,  was  the  firft  to  run 
away  from  the  appearance  of  danger. 
The  next  morning  he  could  not  help 
reproaching  the  party  with  their  con- 
dud:. — "  Why  could  not  you,  any  of 
you,  flay  one  minute  to  help  me?" 
laid  he.  "  We  did  not  hear  you  call," 
anfwered  one.  "  I  was  fo  frightened," 
faid  another,  "  I  would  not  have  turned 
back  for  the  whole  world." — "  And  you, 
Tarlton?"— "I,"  faid  Tarlton.  "Had 
not  I  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my- 
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felf,  you  blockhead?  Every  one  for 
himfelf  in  this  world!"  "  So  I  fee," 
faid  Loveit,  gravely.  "  Well,  man !  is 
there  any  thing  ftrange  in  that?" — 
"  Strange !  why  yes,  I  thought  you  all 
loved  me?"  "  Lord,  love  you,  lad! 
fo  we  do;  but  we  love  ourfelves  better." 
— "  Hardy  would  not  have  ferved  me 
fo,  however,"  faid  Loveit,  turning 
away  in  difguft.  Tarlton  was  alarmed. 
— "Pugh!"  faid  he,  "what  nonfenfe 
have  you  taken  into  your  brain  ?  Think 
no  more  about  it.  We  are  all  very  forry, 
and  beg  your  pardon;  come,  make 
hands,  forgive  and  forget."  Loveit 
gave  his  hand,  but  gave  it  rather  coldly 
— "  I  forgive  it  with  all  my  heart,"  faid 
he,  "  but  I  cannot  forget  it  fo  foon!" 
• — "  Why  then  you  are  not  fuch  a  good- 
humoured  fellow  as  we  thought  you 
were.  Surely  you  cannot  bear  malice, 
Loveit?"  Loveit  fmiled,  and  allowed 
that  he  certainly  could  not  bear  malice. 
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st  Well  then,  come;  you  know  at  the 
bottom  we  all  love  you,  and  would  do 
'any  thing  in  the  world  for  you."  Poor 
Loveit,  flattered  in  his  foible,  began  to 
believe  that  they  did  love  him  at  the 
not  torn,  as  they  faicl,  and  even  with  his 
eyes  open  consented  again  to  be  duped. 

tf  How  flrange  it  is,'*  thought  he, 
"  that  I  fhould  fet  fuch  value  upon  the 
love  of  thofe  I  defpife !  When  I'm  once 
out  of  this  fcrape,  I'll  have  no  more  to 
do  with  them,  I'm  determined." 

Compared  with  his  friend  Hardy,  his 
new  affociates  did  indeed  appear  con- 
temptible ;  for  all  this  time  Hardy  had 
treated  him  with  uniform  kindnefs, 
avoided  to  pry  into  his  fecrets,  yet 
teemed  ready  to  receive  his  confidence',, 
if  it  had  been  offered. 

After  fchool  in  the  evening,  as  he  was 
Handing  filently  befide  Hardy,  who  was 
ruling  a  fheet  of  paper  for  him,  Tarlton, 
in  his  brutal  manner, !  came  up,  and 
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feizing  him  by  the  arm,  cried,  "  Come 
along  with  me,  Loveit,  I've  fornething 
to  fay  to  you/' — "  I  can't  come  now," 
faid  Loveit,  drawing  away  his  arm.— 
"  Ah,  do- come  now,"  faid  Tarlton  in  a 
voice  of  perfuafion. — "  Well,  I'll  come 
prefently." — "  Nay, but  do, pray;  there's 
a  good  fellow,  come  now,  becaufe  I've 
fornething  to  fay  to  you." — "  What  is  it 
you've  got  to  fay  to  me?  I  wifli  you'd 
let  me  alone,"  faid  Loveit;  yet  at  the 
fame  time  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led 
away. 

Tarlton  took  particular  pains  to  hu- 
mour him  and  bring  him  into  temper 
again;  and  even,  though  he  was  not 
very  apt  to  part  with  his  play- things, 
went  fo  far  as  to  fay,,  "  Loveit,  the  other 
day  you  wanted  a  top;  Til  give  you 
•mine,  if  you  defire  it." — Loveit  thanked 
him,  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  thoughts 
of  poflefling  this  top.  "  But  what  did 
you  want  to  fay  to  me  juft  now?" — 
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*'  Aye,  we'll  talk  of  that  prefently — not 
yet — when  we  get  out  of  hearing." — 
"  Nobody  is  near  us,"  faid  Loveit. — 
"Come  a  little  farther,  however,"  faid 
Tarlton,  looking  round  fufpiciouily.-r- 
"  Well  now,  well?"  "  You  know  the 
dog  that  frightened  us  fo  lad  night  ?" — 
"  Yes." — "  It  will  never  frighten  us 
again," — "  Won't  it?  how  for" — 
"  Look  here,"  faid  Tarlton,  drawing 
from'  his  pocket  fomething  wrapped  in 
a  blue  handkerchief.—"  What's  that  r" 
Tarlton  opened  it.  "Raw  meat!"  ex- 
claimed Loveit.  "  How  jcame  you  by 
it?"—"  Tom,  the  fervant  boy,  Tom 
got  it  for  me,  and  I'm  to  give  him  fix- 
pence." — "And  is  it  for  the  dog?" — 
"  Yes;  I  vowed  I'd  be  revenged  on  him, 
and  after  all  this  he'll  never  bark  again." 
— "Never  bark  again! — What  do  you 
mean  ? — Is  it  poifon  r"  exclaimed  Loveit, 
ftarting  back  with  horror.  "  Only  poi- 
fon for  a  dog,"  faid  Tarlton,  confufed  j 
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"  you  could  not  look  more  (hocking  if 
it  was  poifon  for  a  Chriftian."  Loveit 
flood  for  nearly  a  minute  in  profound 
filence.  «  Tarlton,"  faid  he,  at  laft, 
in  a  changed  tone  and  altered  manner, 
"  I  did  not  know  you;  I  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  you." — "  Nay,  but 
flay,"  faid  Tarlton,  catching  hold  o'f 
his  arm,  "  ftay;  I  was  only  joking." — - 
"  Let  go  my  arm,  you  were  in  earned." 
-t— **  But  then  that  was  before  I  knew 
there  was  any  harm.  If  you  think  there's 
any  harm  ?"— "  If,"  faid  Loveit.  "Why 
you  know,  I  might  not  know;  for  Tom 
told  me  it's  a  thing  that's  often  done; 
a/k  Tom."—"  I'll  aik  nobody !  Surely 
\ve  know  better  what's  right  and  wrong 
than  Tom  does,"—"  But  only  ju ft  a/k 
him,  to  hear  what  he'll  fay." — "  I  don't 
want  to  hear  what  he'll  fay,"  cried 
Loveit  vehemently.  "  The  dog  will 
die  in  agonies— in  horrid  agonies !  There 
was  a  dog  poifoned  at  my  father's,  I  faw- 
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him  in  the  yard.— Poor  creature!  he 
lay,  and  howled,  and  writhed  himfelf!" 
"  Poor  creature ! — Well,  there's  no  harm 
clone  now/'  cried  Tarlton,  in  an  hypo- 
critical tone.  But  though  he  thought; 
fit  to  duTemble  with  Loveit,  he  was 
thoroughly  determined  in  his  purpofe.  * 

Poor  Loveit,  in  hafte  to  get  away, 
returned  to  his  friend  Hardy;  but  his 
mind  was  in  fuch  agitation,  that  he  nei- 
ther talked  nor  moved  like  himfelf  j  and 
two  or  three  times  his  heart  was  fo  full 
that  he  was  ready  to  burft  into  tears. 

"  How  good-natured  you  are  to  me," 
faid  he  to  Hardy,  as  he  was  trying  vainly 
to  entertain  him;..'*' but  if  you  knew — ." 
Here  he  flopped  fhort,  for  the  bell  for 
evening  prayer  rang,  and  they  all  took 
their  places,  and  knelt  down.  After 
prayers,  as  they  were  going  to  bed, 
Loveit  flopped  Tarlton^"  W'W//''  aiked 
he,  in  an  inquiring  manner,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  him; — "  Well!"  replied 
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Tarlton,  in  an  audacious  tone,  as  if  he 
meant  to  fet  his  inquiring  eye  at  defiance; 
• — "  what  do  you  mean  to  do  to-night  r " 
• — "  To  go  to  fleep,  as  you  do,  I  fup- 
poie,"  replied  Tarlton,  turning  away 
abruptly,  and  whittling  as  he  walked 
off. 

"  Oh,  he  has  certainly  changed  his 
mind!"  faid  Loveit  to  himfelf,  "  elie 
he  could  not  whiftle."  About  ten  mi- 
nutes after  this,  as  he  and  Hardy  were 
Ufldrefling,  Hardy  fuddenly  recollecled 
that  he  had  left  his  new  kite  out  upon 
the  grafs.  "  Oh,"  faid  he,  u  it  will  be 
quite  fpoiled  before  morning!" — "  Call 
Tom,"  faid  Loveit,  "  and  bid  him  bring 
it  in  for  you  in  a  minute."  They  both 
went  to  the  top  of  the  flairs  to  call 
Tom;  no  one  anfwered.  They  called 
again  louder,  "  is  Tom  below?" — "  I'm 
here,"  anfwered  he  at  laft,  coming  out 
of  Tarlton's  room  with  a  look  of  mixed 
embarraffrnent  and  effrontery.  And  as 
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he  was  receiving  Hardy's  commifTion, 
Loveit  faw  the  corner  of  the  blue  hand- 
kerchief hanging  out  of  his  pocket. 
This  excited  frefh  fufpicions  in  Loveit 's 
mind;  but,  without  faying  one  word, 
he  immediateiy  flationed  himfelf  at  the 
window  in  his  room,  which  looked  out 
towards  the  lane;  and,  as  the  moon  was 
rifen,  he  could  fee  if  any  one  pafled 
that  way.  "  What  are  you  doing  there  r" 
faid  Hardy,  after  he  had  been  watching 
.fome  time;  <c  why  don't  you  come  to 
bed?"  Loveit  returned  no  anfwer,  but 
continued  (landing  at  the  window.  Nor 
did  he  watch  long  in  vain;  prefently  he 
faw  Tom  gliding  ilowly  along  a  by-path, 
and  get  over  the  gate  into  the  lane. 

"He's  gone  to  do  it!"  exclaimed 
Loveit  aloud,  with  an  emotion  which  he 
could  not  command.  "  Who's  gone ! 
to  do  what?"  cried  Hardy,  darting  up. 
<%  How  cruel,  how  wicked!"  continued 
J  .oveit.  "-What's cruel — what'swicked  ? 
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{peak  out  at  once!"  returned  Hardy, 
in  that  commanding  tone,  which,  in 
moments  of  danger,  flrong  minds  feel 
themfelves  entitled  to  aiTume  towards 
weak  ones.  Loveit  inftantly,  though  in 
an  incoherent  manner,  explained  the 
affair  to  him.  Scarcely  had  the  words 
paffed  his  lips,  when  Hardy  fprang  up, 
and  began  dreffing  himfelf  without  fay- 
ing one  fy liable.  "  For  God's  fake, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?"  faid  Loveit 
in  great  anxiety.  "  They'll  never  for- 
give me!  don't  betray  me!  they'll  never 
forgive  me !  pray  fpeak  to  me !  only  fay 
you  won't  betray  us." — "  I  will  not 
betray  you,  trull  to  me,"  faid  Hardy;' 
and  he  left  the  room,  and  Loveit  flood 
in  amazement :  whilfl,  in  the  mean  time, 
Hardy,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  Tom 
before  the  fate  of  the  poor  dog  was  de- 
cided, ran  with  ajl  poflible  fpeed  acrofs 
the  meadow,  and  then  clown  the-  lane. 
He  came  up  with  Tom  juft  as  he  was 
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climbing  the  bank  into  the  old  man's 
garden.  Hardy,  too  much  out  of  breath 
to  fpeak,  feized  hold  of  him,  dragged 
him  down,  detaining  him  with  a  firm 
grafp  whilft  he  panted  for  utterance — 
"  What,  mailer  Hardy,  is  it  you  r  what's 
the  matter?  what  do  you  want?" — "  I 
want  the  poifoned  meat  that  you  have 
in  your  pocket." — "  Who  told  you  that 
I  had  any  fuch  thing?"  faid  Tom,  clap- 
ping his  hand  upon  his  guilty  pocket. 
"  Give  it  me  quietly,  and  I'll  let  you 
off." — "  Sir,  upon  my  word  I  hav'n't ! 
I  didn't !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
faid  Tom  trembling,  though  he  was  by 
far  the  flrongeft  of  the  two;  "  indeed  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean." — "  You 
do,"  faid  Hardy,  with  great  indignation, 
and  a  violent  ftruggle  immediately  com- 
menced. The  dog,  now  alarmed  by 
the  voices,  began  to  bark  outrageoufly. 
Tom  was  terrified  left  the  old  man  fhould 
come  out  to  fee  what  was  the  matter; 
c  - 
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his  ilrength  forfook  him,  and  flinging 
the  handkerchief  and  meat  over  the 
hedge,  he  ran  away  with  all  his  fpeed. 
The  handkerchief  fell  within  the  reach 
of  the  dog,  who  inftantly  mapped  at  it; 
luckily  it  did  not  conre  untied.  -Hardy 
faw  a  pitchfork  on  a  dunghill  clofe  befide 
him,  and  feizing  upon  it,  (tuck  it  into 
the  handkerchief.  The  dog  pulled,  tore, 
growled,  grappled,  yelled;  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  get  the  handkerchief  from 
between  his  .teeth;  but  the  knot  was 
loofed,  the  meat  unperceived  by  the 
dog  dropped  out,  and  while,  he  dragged 
off  the  handkerchief  in  triumph,  Hardy 
with  inexpreflible  joy  plunged  the  pitch- 
fork into  the  poiibned  meat,  and  bore 
it  away. 

Never  did  hero  retire  with  more  fatis- 
faction  from  a  field  of  battle.  Full  of 
the  pleafure  of  fuccefsful  benevolence, 
Hardy  tripped  joyfully  home,  and  vault- 
ed over  the  window-fill,  when  the  firft 
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object  he  beheld  was  Mr.  Power,  the 
umer,  (landing  at  the  head  of  the  flairs, 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

"  Come  up,  whoever  you  are,"  faid 
Mr.  William  Power,  in  a  flern  voice;  I 
thought  I  fhould  find  you  out  at  lafl. 
Come  up,  whoever  you  are!  "  Hardy 
obeyed  without  reply.  —  "  Hardy!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Power,  flarting  back  with 
aftonifhment;  "  is  it  you,  Mr.  Hardy?" 
repeated  he,  holding  the  light  to  his 
face.  "Why,  Sir,"  faid.he,  in  a  fneer- 
ing  tone,  ct  I'm  fure,  if  Mr.  Trueman- 
was  here,  he  wouldn't,  believe  his  own 
eyes;  but  for  my  part,  I  faw  through 
you  long  fmce,  I  never  liked  faints  for 
my  (hare.  Will  you  pleafe  to  do  me  the 
favour,  Sir,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trou- 
ble, to  empty  your  pockets.  —  Hardy 
obeyed  in  lilence.  "  Hey  day  !  meat  ! 
raw  meat  !  what  next  ?"—  "  That's  alJ," 
laid  Hardy,  emptying  his  pockets  infide 
out.  "  This  is  all"  faid  Mr.  Power, 
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taking  up  the  meat. — "  Pray,  Sir,"  faid 
Hardy,  eagerly,  u  let  that  meat  be 
burned,  it  is  poifoned." — "  Poifoned!" 
cried  Mr.  William  Power,  letting  it  drop 
out  of  his  fingers;  "  you  wretch  1"  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  menacing  air,  "  what 
is  all  this?  Speak."  Hardy  was  filent. 
"  Why  don't  you  fpeak?"  cried  he, 
fhaking  him  by  the  fhoulder  impatiently. 
Still  Hardy  was  filent.  "  Down  upon 
your  knees  this  minute,  and  confefs  all, 
tell  me  where  you've  been,  what  you've 
been  doing,  and  who  are  your  accom- 
plices, for  I  know  there  is  a  gang  of 
you:  fo,"  added  he,  preffmg  heavily 
upon  Hardy's  fhoulder,  "  down  upon 
your  knees  this  minute,  and  confefs  the 
whole,  that's  your  only  way  now  to  get 
off  yourfelf.  If  you  hope  for  my  par- 
<ion,  I  can  tell  you  it's  not  to  be  had 
without  afking  for." — "  Sir,"  faid  Hardy 
in  a  firm  but  refpeclful  voice,  "  I  have 
no  pardon  toafk,  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
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fefs,  I  am  innocent;  but  if  I  were  not, 
I   would  never  try  to  get  off  myfelf  by 
betraying    my    companions." — "  Very 
well,  Sir!  very  well!   very  fine!  ftick  to 
it,  flick  to  it,    I  advife  you — and  we 
ihall  fee.     And  how  will  you  look  to- 
morrow, Mr.  Innocent,  when  my  uncle 
the  Doclor  comes  home?" — "  As  I  do 
now,  Sir,"  faid  Hardy,  unmoved.     His 
compoiure  threw  Mr,  Power  into  a  rage 
too  great  for  utterance.     "  Sir,''  con- 
tinued Hardy,  "  ever  fince  I  have  been 
at  fchool,  I  never  told  a  lie,  and  there- 
fore, Sir,  I  hope  you   will   believe  me 
now.     Upon  my  word  and  honour,  Sir, 
I  have  done  nothing  wrong."- — "Nothing 
wrong?  Better  and  better!  what,  when 
I  catched  you  going  out  at  night  ?" — 
"  That   to  be    lure  was  wrong,"    laid 
Hardy,  recollecting  himfelf;  "  but  ex- 
cept that — "     "Except   that,    Sir!    I 
will  except  nothing.     Come  along  with 
me,    young  gentleman,    your  time  for 
G  4 
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pardon  is  paft."  Saying  thefe  words, 
he  pulled  Hardy  along  a  narrow  paffage 
to  a  fmall  clofet,  fet  apart  for  defperate 
offenders,  and  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Black  Hole.  "  There,  Sir, 
take  up  your  lodging  there  for  to-night/' 
iaid  he,  pufhing  him  in;  "  to-morrow 
I'll  know  more,  or  I'll  know  why," 
added  he,  double  locking  the  door,  with 
a  tremendous  noife,  upon  his  prifoner, 
and  locking  alfo  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  paffage,  fo  that  no  one  could  have 
accefs  to  him.  "  So  now  I  think  I  have 
you  fafe!"  faid  Mr.  William  Power  to 
himfelf,  {talking  off  with  fteps  which 
made  the  whole  gallery  refound,  and 
xvhich  made  many  3-guilt]  heart  tremble. 
The  converfation  which  had  paifed  be- 
tween Hardy  and  Mr.  Power  at  the  head 
of  the  flairs  had  been  anxioufly  liftened 
to,  but  only  a  word  or  two  here  and 
there  had  been  diftinclly  overheard.— 
The  locking  of  the  black  hole  door  was 
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a  terrible  found — fome  knew  not  what 
it  portended,  and  others  knew  too  well ; 
all  aflembled  in  the  morning  with  faces 
of  anxiety.  Tarlton's  and  Loveit's  were 
the  moft  agitated.  Tarlton  for  himfelf; 
Loveit  for  his  friend,  for  himfelf,  for 
every  body.  Every  one  of  the  party, 
and  Tarlton  at  their  head,  furrounded 
him  with  reproaches;  and  confidered 
him  as  the  author  of  the  evils  which 
hung  over  them.  "  How  could  you  do 
fo?  and  why  did  you  fay  any  thing  to 
Hardy  about  it  ?  when  you  had  promifed 
too !  Oh  what  (hall  we  all  do !  what  a 
icrape  you  have  brought  us  into !  Loveit, 
it's  all  your  fault !"— "  Alt  my  fault!" 
repeated  poor  Loveit,  with  a  figh ; 
"well,  that  is  hard." 

"  Goodnefs!  there's  the  bell/'  ex- 
claimed a  number  of  voices  at  onee. 
"  Now  for  it!"  They  all  flood  in  a 
half  circle  for  morning  prayers  !  they 
liftened,  "  Here  he  is  coming!  N< 
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Yes— Here  he  is !"  And  Mr.  William 
Power,  with  a  gloomy  brow,  appeared 
and  Walked  up  to  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  room.  They  knelt  down  to 
prayers,  and  the  moment  they  rofe,  Mr. 
William  Power,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  table,  cried,  "  Stand  flill,  gentle- 
men, if  you  pleafe."  Every  body  flood 
flock  ftiil ;  he  walked  out  of  the  circle ; 
they  guefTed  that  he  was  gone  for  Hardy, 
and  the  whole  room  was  in  commotion. 
Each  with  eagernefs  afked  each  what 
none  could  anfwer,  "  Has  he  told?"'' 
— "  Wltat  has  he  told  ?"— "  Who  has 
he  told  of?" — "  I  hope  he  has  not  told 
of  me  ?"  cried  they.  "  I'll  anfwer  for 
it  he  has  told  of  all  of  us,"  laid  Tarl- 
ton.  "  And  I'll  anfwer  for  it  he  has 
told  of  none  of  us,"  anfwered  Loveit, 
with  a  figh.  "  You  don't  think  he's 
iuch  a  fool,  when  he  can  get  himfelf 
off,"  faidTarlton. 

.jAt  this  inftant  the  prifoner  was  led  in, 
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and  as  he  puffed  through  the  circle,  ever/ 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him  ;  his  eye  turned 
upon  no  one,  not  even  upon  Loveit,  who 
pulled  him  by  the  coat  as  he  paffed — 
every  one  felt  almoft  afraid  to  breathe. 
— "  Well,  Sir,"  faid  Mr.  Power,  fitting 
down  in  Mr.  Trueman's  elbow  chair, 
and  placing  the  priibner  oppofite  to 
him  y  "  well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  fay 
to  me  this  morning  r" — "  Nothing,  Sif, 
anfwered  Hardy,  in  a  decided  yet  mo- 
deft  manner;  "  nothing  but  what  I  faid 
laft  night."—"  Nothing  more  ?"— «  No- 
thing more,  Sir." — "  But  I  have  fome- 
thing  more  to  fay  to  you,  Sir,  then  j  and 
a  great  deal  more,  I  promile  you,  be- 
fore I  have  done  with  you  ;  and  then 
feizing  him  in  a  fury*  he  was  juft  going 
to  give  him  a  fevere  flogging,  when  the 
fchool-room  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Trueman  appealed,  followed  by  an  old 
man  whom  Loveit  immediately  knew. 
He  leaned  upon  his  {tick  as  he  walked. 
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and  in  his  other  hand  carried  a  bafket  of 
apples.     When   they   came  within  the 
circle,  Mr.   Trueman  flopped   fhort — 
"  Hardy!'*  exclaimed  he,  with  a  voice 
of  unfeigned  furprife,  whilft  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Power  flood  with   his  hand  fuf- 
pended:— -"  Aye,  Hardy,  Sir,"  repeated 
he.     "  I  told   him  -  you'd  not    believe 
your  own  eyes."— Mr.   Trueman    ad- 
vanced with  a  How  flep.     "  Now,  Sirj 
give  me  leave,"  laid  the  Ufher,  eagerly 
drawing   him   alide   and   whifpering. — 
11  So,  Sir,"  faid  Mr.  T.  when  the  whifper 
was  done,  addrefiing  himfelf  to  Hardy 
with  a  voice  and  manner,  which,  had  he 
been  guilty,  mufl  have  pierced  him  to 
the  heart,  "1  find  I  have  been  deceived 
in  you — it  is  but  three  hours  ago  that 
I  told  your  uncle  I  never  had  a  boy  in 
my  fchool  in  whom  I  placed  fo  much 
confidence ;  but,  after  all  this  fhow  of 
honour  and  integrity,  the  moment  my 
back  is  turned,  you  are  the  firft  to  fet  an 
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example  of  difobedience  to  my  orders. 
Why  do  I  talk  of  difobeying  my  com- 
mands,  you  are  a  thief!" — "  I,  Sir," 
exclaimed  Hardy,  no  longer  .able  to  re- 
prefs  his  feelings. — "You,  Sir— you  and 
fome  others/'  faid  Mr.  Trueman,  look- 
ing round  the  room  with  a  penetrating 
glance  —  4'  you  and  fome  .others—" 
"  Aye,  Sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  William 
Power,  "  get  that  out  of  him  if  you 
can — afk  him." — "  I  will  afk  him  no- 
thing ;  I  (hall  neither  put  his  truth  or 
his  honour  to  the  trial;  truth  and  ho* 
nour  are  not  to  be  expedled  amongft 
thieves."  "  J  am  not  a  thief!  I  have 
never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  .thieves," 
cried  Hardy,  indignantly.  "  -Have  not 
you  robbed  this  old  man?  don't  you 
know  the  tafle  of  thefe  apples?"  faid 
Mr.  Trueman,  -taking  one  out  of  the 
baiket.  "  No,  Sir,  .1  do  not ;  I  never 
touched  one  of  that  old  man's  apples." 
• — "  Never  touched  one  of  them  1  I  fup- 
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pofe  this  is  fome  vile  equivocation ;  you 
have  done  worfe,  you  have  had  the  bar- 
barity, the  bafenefs,  to  attempt  to 
poifon  his  dog ;  the  poifoned  meat  was 
found  in  your  pocket  laft  night." — "  The 
poifoned  meat  was  found  in  my  pocket, 
Sir  !  but  I  never  attempted  to  poifon  the 
dog,  I  faved  his  life."—"  Lord  blefs 
him/*  faid  the  old  man.  "  Nonfenfe  ! 
cunning  1"  laid  Mr.  Power.  "  I  hope 
you  won't  let  him  impofe  upon  you  fo, 
Sir."  "  No,  he  cannot  impofe  upon 
tne,  I  have  a  proof  he  is  little  prepared 
for,"  faid  Mr.  Trueinan,  producing  the 
blue  handkerchief  in  which  the  meat 
had  been  wrapped. 

Tarlton  turned  pale;  Hardy's  coun- 
tenance never  changed. — "  Don't  you 
know  this  handkerchief,  Sir  ?"— «  I  do, 
Sir  ?"— « Is  it  not  yours  ?"— «  No,  Sir." 
— "  Don't  you  know  whofe  it  is  ?"  cried 
Mr.  Power.  Hardy  was  filent. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  faid  Mr.  True- 
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man,  "  I  am  not  fond  of  punilhing 
you  j  but  when  I  do  it,  yoti  know  it  is 
always  in  earneft.  I  will  begin  with  the 
eldeft  of  you ;  I  will  begin  with  Hardy, 
and  flog  you  with  my  own  hands  till 
this  handkerchief  is  owned.'7  "  I'm 
fure  it's  not  mine  ;"  and  "  I'm  fure  it's 
none  of  mine  ;"  burft  from  every  mouth, 
whilft  they  looked  at  each  other  in  dif- 
may,  for  none  but  Hardy,  L/oveit,  and 
Tarlton  knew  the  fecret. — "  My  cane'" 
faid  Mr.  Trueman,  and  Power  handed 
him  the  cane — Loveit  groaned  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart — Tariton  leaned 
back  againfl  the  wall  with  a  black  coun- 
tenance— Hardy  looked  with  a  fteady 
eye  at  the  cane. 

"  But  firfl,"  faid  Mr.  Trueman,  lay- 
ing down  the  cane,  "  let  us  fee  ;  perhaps 
we  may  find  out  the  owner  of  this  hand- 
kerchief another  way,"  examining  the 
corners ;  it  was  torn  almoft  to  pieces, 
but  luckily  the  corner  that  was  marked 
remained. 
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"    J.    T. !"    cried    Mr.    Trueman. 
Every  eye  turned  upon  the  guilty  Tarl- 
ton,  who,  now,   as   pale   as   aflies   and 
trembling  in   every  limb,    funk  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  in  a  whining  voice 
begged  for  mercy.     "  Upon  my  word 
and  honour,    Sir,    I'll  tell   you  all ;    I 
fhould   never  have  thought   of  dealing 
the  apples  if  Loveit  had   not   firft  told 
me  of  them  ;  and  it  was  Tom  who  firft 
put  the  poifoning  the  dog  into  my  head  : 
it  was  he  that  .carried  the  meat ;  wasn't 
it  *"  faid  he,. appealing  to  Hardy,  whofe 
word  he  knew  muft  be,  believed — "  Oh, 
dear  Sir!"  continued  he,  as  Mr.  True- 
man  began  to  move  towards  him,  cc  do 
let  me  off — do  pray  let  me  off  this  time  ! 
I'm  not  the  only  one  indeed,  Sir!   I  hope 
you  won't  make  me  an  example  for  the 
reft — It's  very    hard  I'm  to  be  flogged 
more  than  they  !"  "  I'm  not  going  to 
flog  you."—"  Thank   you,    Sir,"  laid 
Tarlton,  getting  up  and  wiping  his  eyes. 
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<c  You  need  not  thank  me,"  faid  Mr. 
Trueman.  "  Take  your  handkerchief- 
go  out  of  this  room — out  of  this  houic 
— let  me  never  fee  you  more." 

"  If  I  had  any  hopes  of  him,"  laid 
Mr.  Trueman,  as  he  (hut  the  door  after 
him  ;  "  if  I  had  any  hopes  of  him,  I 
would  have  punifhed  him  ;  but  I  have 
none — punifhment  is  meant  only  to 
make  people  better ;  and  thofe  who  have 
any  hopes  of  themfelves  will  knew  how 
to  fubmit  to  it." 

At  thefe  words  Loveit  firft,  and  im- 
mediately all  the  reft  of  the  guilty  party, 
flepped  out  of  the  ranks,  confefled  their 
fault,  and  declared  themfelves  ready  to 
bear  any  punifhment  their  mafter  thought 
proper. — "  Oh,  they  have  been  punifhed 
enough,"  faid  the  old  man ;  "  forgive 
them,  Sir." 

Hardy  looked  as  if  he  wifhed  to 
fjpeak. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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14  Not  becaufe  you  aik  it,"  faid  Mr. 
Trueman,  "  though  I  (hould  he  glad  to 
oblige  you — it-  wouldn't  be  juft — but 
there  (pointing  to  Hardy),,  there  is  one 
who  has  merited  a  reward  -,  the  higheft 
I  can  give  him  is  the  pardon  of  his  com- 
panions. " 

Hardy  bowed,  and  his  face  glowed 
with  pleafure,  whiift  every  body  prefent 
f<  in  pat  hi  fed  in  his  feelings. — "•  I  am 
fure,"  thought  Loveit,  "  this  is  a  leflbn 
I  mall  never  forget/' 

"  Gentlemen,"  faid  the  old-man  ivith 
a  faultering  voice,  "  it  wasn't  for  the 
:  of  my  apples  that  I  fpoke  ;,  and 
you,  Sir,"  laid  he  to  Hardy,  "  I  thank 
you  for  faving  my  dog.  If  you  pleafe^ 
I'll  plant  on  that  mount,  oppofite  the 
window,  a  young,  apple  tree,  from  my 
old  one ;  I  will  water  it,  and  take  care, 
Q.f  it  with  my^own  hands  for  your  take, 
as  long  as  I  am  able. — And  may.  God 
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blefs  you  \  (laying  his  trembling  hand 
on  Harcly's  head)  may  God  bleis  you — 
I'm  lure  God  zcill  blefs  all  fuch  boys  as 
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MR.   SPENCER,  a  very  benevolent 
and  fenfible  man,  undertook  the  educa- 
tionoffeveral  poor  children.     Amongfl 
the    reft  was  a  boy  of  the    name    of 
Franklin,  whom  he  had  bred  up  from 
the  time  he  was  five  years  old.    Franklin 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  man 
of  infamous  chara&er;   and   for  many 
years  this  was  a  difgrace  and  reproach  to 
his  child.     When  any  of  the  neighbours' 
children  quarrelled  with  him,  they  ufed 
to  tell  him  he  would  turn  out  like  his 
father.     But  Mr.  Spencer  always  aflurcd 
him,  that  he  might  make  himfelf  what- 
ever he  pleafed ;  that  by  behaving  well 
lie.  would  certainly,  fooner  or  later,  i<: 
H  3 
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cure  the  efleein  and  love  of  all  who  knew 
him,  even  of  thofe  who  had  the  flrongeft 
prejudice  againft  him  on  his  father's  ac- 
count. 

This  hope  was  very  delightful  to 
Franklin,  and  he  (hewed  the  ilrongefl 
defire  to  learn  and  to  do  every  thing  that 
was  right ;  fo  that  Mr.  Spencer  fooa 
grew  fond  of  him,  and  took  great  pains 
to  inftruA  him,  and  to  give  him  all  the 
good  habits  and  principles  which  might 
make  him  a  ufeful,  refpedable,  and 
happy  man. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
t*ge,  Mr.  Spencer  one  day  ient  for  him 
into  his  clofet  ^  and  as  he  was  folding 
up  a  letter  which  he  had  been  writing, 
faid  to  him  with  a  very  kind  look,  but 
in  a  graver  tone  than  ufual,  "  Franklin, 
you  are  going  to  leave  me." — "Sir!" 
laid  Franklin.  "  You  are  now  going 
to  leave  me,  and  to  begin  the  world  for 
yourfelf.  You  will  carry  this  letter  to 
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my    filler,  Mrs.  Churchill,  in  Queen's 
Square — you    know   Queen's    Square.*' 
Franklin  bowed.     "  You  muft  expeft," 
continued  Mr.  Spencer,  "  to  meet  with 
ieveral   difagreeable  things,  and  a  great 
•deal  of  rough  work,  at  your  firft  letting 
out^but    be  faithful  and  obedient  to 
your  miftreis,  and  obliging  to  your  fol- 
low-fervants,  and  all  will  go  well.     Mrs. 
Churchill  will   make  you   a  very  good 
mi  ft  re  is  if  you    behave  properly,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  YOU  will." — "Thank 
you,    Sir." — "    And    you    will    always 
(I  mean  as  long  as  you  deferve  it)  find  a 
friend    in    me." — "Thank  you,  Sir — 
I  am  fure  you  are—        There  Franklin 
flopped  fliort,  for  the  recollection  of  all 
Mr.    Spencer's    goodnefs  rulhcd   upon 
him  at  once,  and  he. could  not  lay  an->- 
.t her  word.     "  Brir^ ;  me  a  candle  to  leal 
this  letter,"   laid  his  mailer;  and  he  was 
very  glad  to  get  om  of  the  room. 
xame  back  with  the  candle,  and  w; 
u  .4 
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flout  heart  ftood  by  whilft  the  letter  was 
fealing  ;  and  when  his  matter  put  it  into 
his  hand,  faid,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  fee  you  again,  Sir, 
fometinies." — u  Certainly:  whenever 
your  miftrefs  can  fpare  you  I  fhall  be 
very  glad  to  fee  you  ;  and,  remember, 
if  ever  you  get  into  any  difficulty,  don't 
be  afraid  to  come  to  me,  I  have  fome- 
times  fpoken  harfhly  to  you,  but  you 
will  not  meet  with  a  more  indulgent 
friend."  Franklin  at  this  turned  away 
with  a  full  heart ;  and,  after  making  two 
or  three  attempts  to  exprefs  his  grati- 
tude, left  the  room  without  being  able 
to  fpeak. 

He  got  to  Queen's  Square  about 
three  o'clock.  The  door  was  opened 
by  a  large  red-faced  man  in  a  blue  coat 
and  fcarlet  waiftcoat,  to  whom  he  felt 
afraid  to  give  his  meffage,  left  he  mould 
not  be  a  fervant.  "  Well,  what's  your 
bufmcfs,  Sir  ?"  faid  the  butler.  "  I 
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have  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Churchill,  Sir," 
faid  Franklin,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
nounce his  Sir  in  a  tone  as  refpectful 
as  the  butler's  was  infolent.  The  man 
having  examined  the  direction,  feal, 
and  edges  of  the  letter,  carried  it  up 
flairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 
and  ordered  Franklin  to  rub  his  (hoes 
well  and  follow  him.  He  was  then 
(hewn  into  a  handfome  room,  where  he 
found  his  miftrefs,  an  elderly  lady.  She 
alked  him  a  few  queftions,  examining 
him  attentively  as  (he  fpoke ;  and  her 
fevere  eye  at  firft,  and  her  gracious 
fmile  afterwards,  made  him  feel  that 
(he  was  a  perlbn  to  be  both  loved  and 
feared.  "  I  (hall  give  you  in  charge," 
faid  (he,  ringing  a  bell,  "  to  my  houfe- 
keeper,  and  I  hope  (he  will  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  difpleafed  with  you." 

The  houfekeeper,  when  (he  firft  came 
in,  appeared  with  a  fmiling  countenance ; 
but  the  moment  flie  caft  her  eyes  on 
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Franklin,  it  changed  to  a  look  of  furpriie 
and  fufpicion.  Her  miftrefs  recom- 
mended him  to  her  protection,  faying, 
"  Pomfret,  -I  hope  you  will  keep  this 
boy  under  your  own  eye."  And  (he  re- 
ceived him  with  a  cold  "  very  well, 
--ma'am;"  which  plainly  fhewed  fhe  was 
not  diipoied  to  like  him.  In  fact  Mrs. 
Pomfret  was  a  woman  fo  fond  of  power, 
and  fo  jealous  of  favour,  that  (he  would 
have  quarrelled  with  an  angel  who  had 
gotten  ib  near  her  miftrefs  without  her 
introduction.  She  imothered  her  difplea- 
fure,  however,  till  night;  when,  as  (he  at^- 
tended  her  miftrefs's  toilette,  fhe  could 
not  refrain  from  expreffing  her  icnti- 
ments.  She  began  cautioufly :  "Ma'am, 
is  not  this  the  boy  Mr.  Spencer  was 
talking  of  one  day— that  has  been  brought 
up  by  the  Villainiropic  Society,  I  think 
they  call  it  ?"— «  Philanthropic  Society  ; 
yes;  and  my  brother  gives  him  a  high 
Character  :  I  hope  he  will  do  very  well." 
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— "  I'm  fure  I  hope  fo  too ;  but  I  can't 
fay  ;  for  my  part,  I've  no  great  notion 
-of  thofe  low  people.  They  fay  all  thofe 
children  are  taken  from  the  very  loweft 
drugs  and  refugees  of  the  town,  and 
furely  they  are  like  enough,  ma'am,  to 
take  after  their  own  fathers  and  mo- 
thers."— "  But  they  are  not  fuffered  to 
be  with  their  parents,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  hurt  by  their  example.  This  lit- 
tle boy  to  be  fure  was  unfortunate  in  his 
father,  but  he  has  had  an  excellent  edu- 
cation."— "  Oh,  edication  /  to  be  fure, 
ma'am,  I  know — I  don't  fay  but  what 
edication  is  a  great  thing.  But  then, 
ma'am,  edication  can't  change  the  natur 
that's  in  one,  they  fay;  and  one  that's 
born  naturally  bad  and  low,  they  fay, 
all  the  edication  in  the  world  won't  do 
no  good  ;  and,  for  my  part,  ma'am,  I 
know  you  knows  beft,  but  I  fhould  be 
afraid  to  let  any  of  thofe  Villaintropic 
folks  get  into  my  houfe,  for  nobody  can 
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tell  the  natur  of  them  before  hand :  I 
declare  it  frights  me." — "  Pomfret,  I 
thought  you  had  better  fenfe:  how  could 
this  poor  boy  earn  his  bread  ?  he  would 
be  forced  to  ftarve,  or  fteal,  if  every  body 
had  fuch  prejudices."  Pomfret,  who 
really  was  a  good  woman,  was  foftened 
at  this  idea,  and  faid,  "  God  forbid  he 
fhould  ftarve,  or  fteal,  and  God  forbid 
I  fhould  lay  any  thing  prejudiciary  of 
the  boy,  for  there  may  be  no  harm  in 
him."—"  Well,"  faid  Mrs.  Churchill, 
changing  her  tone,  "  but,  Pomfret,  if 
we  don't  like  the  boy  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  we  have  done  with  him ;  for  I 
have  only  promifed  Mr.  Spencer  to  keep 
him  a  month  upon  trial — there  is  no 
harm  done."— "  Dear,  no,  ma'am,  to 
be  fure — and  cook  muft  put  up  with  her 
difappointmenr,  that's  all." — "  What 
difappointment  ?"— "  About  her  ne- 
phew ma'am;  the  boy  (he  and  I  was 
fpeaking  to  you  for."—"  When?"— 
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"  The  day  you  called  her  up  about  the 
almond  pudding,  ma'am ;  if  you  re- 
member, you  faid  you  mould  have  no 
obje&ions  to  try  the  boy ;  and  upon  that 
cook  bought  him  new  fhirts;  but  they 
are  fafe,  as  I  tell  her."—"  But  I  did  not 
promife  to  take  her  nephew." — "  Oh, 
no,  ma'am,  not  at  all ;  me  does  not 
think  to  fay  that,  elfe  I  (hould  be  very 
angry  ;  but  the  poor  woman  never  let 
fall  a  word,  any  more  than  frets  that  the 
boy  (hould  mils  fuch  a  good  place." — 
"  Well,  but  fm.ce  I  did  fay  that  I  fliould 
have  no  objection  to  try  him,  J  (hall 
keep  my  word ;  let  him  come  to-mor- 
row :  let  them  both  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  I  can  decide 
which  I  like  beft,  and  which  we  had  bet- 
ter keep." 

DifmifTed  with  thefe  orders,  Mrs. 
Pomfret  haftened  to  report  all  that  had 
pa(Ted  to  the  cook,  like  a  favourite  mi- 
;  proud  to  difplay  the  extent  of  her 
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fecret  influence.  In  the  morning  Felix, 
the  cook's  nephew,  arrived ;  and  the 
moment  he  came  into  the  kitchen  every 
eye,  even  the  fcullion's,  was  fixed  upon 
him  with  approbation,  and  afterwards 
glanced  upon  Franklin  with  contempt — 
contempt  which  Franklin  could  not  en- 
dure without  fome  confufion,  though 
quite  unconfcious  of  having  deferred  it ; 
nor,  upon  the  moft  impartial  and  cool 
felf-examination,  could  he  comprehend 
the  juftice  of  his  judges.  He  perceived 
indeed,  for  the  comparifons  were  mi- 
nutely  made  in  audible  and  fcornful 
whifpers,  that  Felix  was  a  much  hand- 
fomer,  or,  as  the  kitchen-maid  exprefled 
it,  a  much  more  genteeler  gentlemanly- 
looking  like  fort  of  perfon  than  l}e  was; 
and  he  was  made  to  underfland,  that  he 
wanted  a  frill  to  his  fhirt,  a  Cravat,  a  pair 
:of  thin  (hoes,  and,  'above  all,  fhoe- 
firings,  befides  other  namelefs  ad  van- 
's which  juftly  made  his  rival  the  adr 
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miration  of  the  kitchen.  However,  upon 
calling  to  rnind  all  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Spencer  had  ever  faid  to  him,  he  could 
not  recoiled  his  having  warned  him  that 
fhoe-ftrings  were  indiipenfabie  requifites 
to   the   character  of  a  good  fervant ;  fo 
that  he  could  only  comfort  himfelf  with 
rjefolvingv  if  poflible,,  to  make   amends 
for  thefe  deficiencies,   and  to   diflipate 
the  prejudices  which  he.  faw  were  formed 
againft    him,  by  the  ftridteft  adherence 
to  all  that  his  tutor  had  taught  him  to  be- 
his  duty.     He  hoped  to  fecure  the  ap- 
probation of  his  miftrefs  by  fcrupulous 
obedience  to  all  her  commands,,  and  faith- 
ful care  of  all  that  belonged  to  her ;  at 
the    fame    time  he  flattered  himfelf  he 
flioul-d  win  the  good  will  of  his  fellow- 
fervants,  by  fhewing  a  conftant  defireto 
oblige  them.     He  purfued  this  plan  of. 
condud  fteadily  for  nearly  three  weeks,, 
and  found  that  he  fucceeded  beyond  his- 
axpsctations  in  pkafmg  hisaniitrefs  ;  but 
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unfortunately  he  found  it  more  difficult 
topleafe  his  fellow-fervants,and  he  fome- 
times  offended  when  he  leaft  expected 
it. 

He  had  made  great  progrefs  in  the  af- 
fections of   Corkfcrew  the   butler,    by 
working  indeed  very  hard  for  him,  and 
doing  every  day  at  lead  half  his  bufinefs. 
But  one  unfortunate  night  the  butler  was 
gone  out — the  bell  rang — he  went  up 
ftairs;  and   his   miftrefs   afking    where 
Corkfcrew  was,  he  anfwered  that  he  was 
gone  out.     "  Where  to?"  faid  his  mif- 
trefs. "  I  don't  know,"  anfwered  Frank- 
lin.     And  as  he  had  told  exactly  the 
truth,  and  meant  to  do  no  harm,  he  was 
furprifed,  at   the  butler's  return,  whea 
he  repeated  to  him  what  had  palled,  to 
receive  a  fudden   box  on  the  ear,  and 
the  appellation  of  a  mifchievous,  imper- 
tinent, mean-fpirited  brat !  u  Mifchiev- 
ous,    impertinent,     mean  1"     repeated 
Franklin  to   himfelf;   but,  looking  in 
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the  butler's  face,  which  was  of  a  deeper 
fcarlet  than  ufual,  he  judged  that  he  was 
far  from  fober,  and  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  next  morning,  when  he  came  to 
the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  he  would  be  fenfi- 
ble  of  his  injuftice,  and  apologize  for 
this  box  of  the  ear.  But  no  apology 
coming  all  day,  Franklin  at  laft  ventured 
to  requeft  an  explanation,  or  rather  to 
afk  what  he  had  befl  do  on  the  next  oc- 
cafion.  "  Why,"  faid  Corkfcrew,  "  when 
miftrefs  afked  for  me,  how  came  you  to 
fay  I  was  gone  out  r" — "  Becaufe  you 
.know,  I  faw  you  go  out." — "  And  when 
flie  aiked  you  where  I  was  gone, 
:how  came  you  to  fay  that  you  did 
not  know?" — "  Eecaufe  indeed  I  did 
not." — "  You  are  a  ftupid  blockhead: 
could  not  you  fay  I  was  gone  to  the 
waOierwoman's  ?"— "  But  were  you  r1 
.laid  Franklin.  «  Was  I!"  cried  Cork- 
fcrew, and  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
-.ftruck  him  again  5  "  how  dare  you  give 
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me  the  lie? — Mr.  Hypocrite,  you  would 
be  ready  enough,  I'll  be  bound,  to 
make  cxcufes  for  yourfelf. — Why  arc 
not  rniflrelVs  clogs  cleaned?  go  along 
and  blacken  'cm  this  minute,  and  fend 
Felix  to  me," 

From  this  time  forward  Felix  alone 
\vas   privileged    to    enter    the    butler's 
pantry.     Felix  became  the  favourite  of 
Corkfcrew;  and  though  Franklin  by  no 
means  fought  to  pry  into  the  myfteries 
of  their  private   conferences,  nor  ever 
entered  without  knocking  at  the  door, 
yet  it  was  his  fate  once  to  be  fent  of  a 
meflage  at  an  unlucky  time,  and  as  the 
door  was  half  open  he  could  not  avoid 
feeing  Felix  drinking  a  bumper  of  red 
liquor,  which  he  could  not  help  fufpedt- 
ing  to  be  wine;  and  as  the  decanter, 
which  ufually  went  up  flairs  after  dinner, 
was  at  this  time  in  the  butler's  grafp, 
without  any  ftopper  in  it,  he  was  invo- 
luntarily  forced   to  fufpeft  they  were 
Drinking  his  miflrefs's  wine. 
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Nor  were  the  bumpers  of  port  the 
only  unlawful   rewards  which  Felix  re- 
ceived -^  his  aunt  the  cook  had  occafion 
for  his  afliftance,  and  fhe  had  many  de- 
licious douceurs  in  her  gift.     Many  a 
handful  of  currants,  many  a  half  cuftard, 
many  a  -triangular  remnant  of  pic,  he- 
fides   the  choice  of  his   own  meal  at 
breakfaft,  dinner,    and  fupper,    fell  to 
the  lhare  of  the  favourite  Felix ;  whilft 
Franklin  was  neglected,  though  he  took 
fhe  utmoft  pains  to  pleafe  the  cook  in 
all  honourable  fervice,  and,    when  flic 
was   hot,    angry,    or   hurried,    he   was 
always  at  hand  to 'help  her;  and  in  the 
hour  of  adverfity,  when  the  clock  ilruck 
five,  and  no  dinner  was  difhed,  and  no 
kitchen  maid  with  twenty  pair  of  hand- 
was  to  be  had,  Franklin  would  anfwcr 
to1  her  call,  with  flowers  to  garnifli  he* 
difljes,  and  pretence  of  mind  to  know, 
in  the  niidft  of  the  commotion,  where 
every  thing  that  was  wanting  was  to  h 
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found;  fo  that,  .quick  as  lightning, -all 

difficulties  y.anifhed   before  him.     Yet 

when  the  danger  was  aver,  and  the  hour 

of  adverfity  paiTed,  the  .ungrateful  cook 

would  forget  her  benefador,  and,  when 

it  came  to  be   his  fupper  time,  would 

throw  him.,    with   a  careleflhefs  which 

touched  him  fenfibly,  any  thing  which 

the  other  fervants  were  too  nice  to  eat,, 

All  this  Franklin .  bore  with  fortitude, 

nor  did  he  envy  Felix  the  dainties  which 

he    eat    fometimes    clofe    befide    him: 

•"  For,"  faid  he  to  himfelf,  "  I  have  a 

.clear  confcience,  and  that  is  more  than 

Felix  can  have.     I  know  how  he  wins 

cook's  favour  too  well,  and  I  fancy  I 

know  how  I  have  offended  her;    for, 

iince  the  day  I  faw  the  bafket,  fhe  has 

done  nothing  but  huff  me." 

The  hiftory  of  the  bafket  was  this. 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  the  houfekeeper,  had 
feveral  times,  diredtiy  and  indirectly, 
given  the  world  below  to  underftand, 
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that  fhe  and  her  miftreis  thought  there 
-was  a  prodigious  quantity  of  meat  eaten 
of  late,  Now  \vhen  ilie  fpoke,  it  \\.iv 
tifually  at  dinner-time;  (he.  always  look- 
ed, or  Franklin  imagined  that  fhe  looked, 
fufpicioufly  at  him.  Other  people  look- 
ed {till  more  malicioufly;  but  as  he  felt 
himfelf  perfectly  innocent^  he  went  on 
eating  his  dinner  in  filence.  But  at 
length  it  was  time  to  explain.  One 
Sunday  there  appeared  a  handfome  firloin 
of  beef,  which  before  noon  on  Monday 
had  Ihrunk  almoft  to  the  bare  bone,  and 
prefented  fuch  a  deplorable  fpeclacle  to 
the  opening  eyes  of  Mrs.  Pomfret,  that 
her  long  (mothered  indignation  burft 
forth,  and  fhe  boldly  declared  fhe  was 
now  certain  there  had  been  foul  play, 
and  fhe  would  have  the  beef  found,  or 
fhe  would  know  why.  She  fpoke,  but 
no  beef  appeared  -,  till  Franklin,  with  a 
look  of  fudden  recoil  eft  ion,  cried,  "  Did 
not  I  fee  ibmething  like  a  piece  of  beef 
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in  a  bafket  in  the  dairy — I  think — " 
The  cook,  as  if  fomebody  had  fmote  her 
a  deadly  blow,  grew  pale  -,  but  fuddenly 
recovering  the  ufe  of  her  fpeech,  turned 
upon  Franklin,  and  with  a  voice  of 
thunder  gave  him  the  lie  direct ;  and 
forthwith,  taking  Mrs.  Pomfret  by  the 
ruffle,  led  the  way  to  the  dairy,  de- 
claring fhe  could  defy  the  world — "  that 
fhe  could,  and  fo  would." — "  There, 
ma'am,"  faid  fhe,  kicking  an  empty 
bafket  which  lay  on  the  floor — "  there's 
malice  for  you — alk  him  why  he  don't 
fhevvyou  the  beef  in  the  bafket. " — "  I 
thought  I  'law — "  poor  Franklin  began. 
"  You  thought  you  Jaw!"  cried  the 
cook  coming  clofe  up  to  him  with  kim- 
bocd  arms,  and  looking  like  a  dragon. — 
"  And  pray,  Sir,  what  bufmefs  have  fuch 
a  one  as  you  to  think  you  fee  ? — And 
pray,  ma'am,  will  you  be  pleafed  to 
fpeak  —  perhaps,  ma'am,  he'll  conde- 
fcend  to  obey  you— ma'am,  will  you  be 
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pleafed  to  forbid  him  my  dairy — for  hen- 
he  comes  prying  and  fpying  about — and 
how,  ma'am,  am  I  to  anfwer  for  my 
butter  and  cream,  or  any  thing  at  all  ? — 
Fin  fure  it's  what  I  can't  pretend  to,  un- 
lefs  you  do  me  the  juftice  to  forbid  him 
my  places." 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  whofe  eyes  were  blind- 
ed by  her  prejudices  againft  the  folks  of 
the  Villaintropic  Society^  and  alfo  by 
her  fecret  jcaloufy  of  a  boy  whom  (he 
deemed  to  be  growing  a  favourite  of  her 
miftrefs's,  took  part  with  the  cook,  and 
ended,  as  (he  began,  with  a  firm  perfua- 
fion  that  Franklin  was  the  guilty  perfon. 
"  Let  him  alone,  let  him  alone!"  faid 
flie  ;  "  he  has  as  many  turns  and  wind- 
ings as  a  hare  \  but  we  lhall  catch  him 
yet,  I'll  be  bound,  in  fome  of  his  dou- 
blings. I  knew  the  nature  of  him  well 
enough,  from  the  firft  time  I  ever  let 
my  eyes  upon  him  ;  but  miftrcfs  ihall 
have  her  own  way,  and  fee  the  end  of  it." 
*  4 
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Thefe  words,  and  the  bitter  fenfe  of  in- 
juftice,  drew  tears  at  length  fad  down 
the   proud   cheek   of  Franklin,  which 
mi^ht  poflibly  have  touched  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret,  if  Felix,  with  a  fneer,  had  not  called 
them   crocodile  tears.     "  Felix  too  !" 
thought  he,   "  this  is  too  much,"     In 
fact  Felix  had  till  now  profeffed  himfelf 
his  firm  ally,  and  had  on   his  part   re- 
ceived from  Franklin  unequivocal  proofs 
of  friendfhip  ;  for  it  muft  be  toldr  that 
,  every  other  morning,  when  it  was  Felix's 
turn  to  get  breakfaft,  Felix  never  was 
up  in  decent  time,,  and  mull  inevitably 
have  come  to  public  difgrace,  if  Frank- 
lin had  notgottenall  the  breakfaft  things 
ready  for  him,    the   bread  and    butter 
ipread,  and  the  toaft  toafted  ,  and  had  not 
moreover    regularly,   when    the    clock 
fcruck  eight,  and  Mrs.    Pomfret's  foot 
was  heard  overhead,    ran   to.    call    the 
lleeping   Felix,    and  helped  him    con- 
ftandy   through   the    hurry  of  getting 
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dreffed  one  inftant  before  the  houfe- 
keeper  came  down  flairs.  All  this  could- 
not  but  be  prefent  to  his  memory  ;  but, 
fcorning  to  reproach  him,  Franklin 
wiped  away  his  crocodile  tears,  and  pre- 
ferred a  magnanimous  filence. 

The  hour  of  retribution  was  however 
not  fo  far  off  as  Felix  imagined.  Cunr* 
ning  people  may  go  on  cleverly  in  theit 
devices  for  fome  time,  but  though  they 
may  efcape  once,  twice,  perhaps  ninety- 
nine  times,  what  does  that  iignify,  for 
the  hundredth  they  come  to  fhame,  arid 
lofe  all  their  character.  Grown  bold  by 
frequent  fuccefs,  Felix  became  more 
carelefs  in  his  operations ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  one  day  he  met  his  miftrefs 
full  in  the  paffage,  as  he  was  going  on  one 
of  the  cook's  fecret  errands.  "  Where 
are  you  going,  Felix  ?"  faid  his  miftrefs, 
"  To  the  washerwoman's,  ma'am,"  an- 
fwered  he  with  his  ufual  effrontery. 
"  Very  well,"  faid  flic,  "  call  at  the 
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bookfeller's  in — flay,  I  muft  write  down 
the  direction.— Pomfret,"  faid  (lie,  open- 
ing the  houfekeeper'sroom  door,  "  have 
you   a  bit   of  paper/'     Pomfret  came 
with  the  writing-paper,  and  looked  very 
angry  to  fee  that    Felix  was  going  out 
without  her  knowledge  \  fo,  while  Mrs. 
Churchill  was  writing  the  direction,  (he 
flood  talking  to  him  about  it ;  whilil  hey 
in  the  greateft  terror  imaginable>  looked 
up  in  her  face  as  flie  fpoke,  but  was  all 
the  time  intent   upon  parrying  on  the 
other  fide  the  attacks  of  a  little  French 
dog  of  his  miflrefs's,  which,  unluckily 
for  him,  had  followed  her  into  the  paf- 
fage.     Manchon  was  extremely  fond  of 
Felix,  who,  by  way  of  pleafing  his  mif- 
trefs,  had  paid  mod  affiduous   court  to 
her  dog ;  yet  now  his  carefies  were  rather 
troublefome.     Manchon  leaped  up,  and 
was  not  to  be  rebuffed.     "  Poor  fellow, 
poor   fellow—down  !  down  !  poor   fel- 
low !"  cried  Felix,  and  put  him  away. 
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But  Manchon- leaped  up  again,  and  be- 
gan fmelling  near  the  fatal  pocket  in  a 
mofi  alarming  manner.     '*  You  will  fee 
by  this  direction  where  you  are  to  go," 
faid   his   miftrefs.     «  Manchon,-  come 
here— and    you  will   be   fo   good  as  to 
bring  me — down  !  down  !  Manchon,  be 
quiet  !"  But  Manchon  knew  better; he 
had   now  gotten  his  head   into  Felix's 
pocket,  and  would  not  be  quiet  till  he 
had    drawn    thence,    ru  ill  ing     out   of 
its    brown  paper,    half  a  cold   turkey, 
v.hich  had  been  miffing  fuicc  morning. 
"  My  cold  turkey,  as  I'm  alive!"  ex>- 
claimed  the  houfekeeper,  darting  upon 
it  with  horror  and  amazement.  "  What  is 
all  this?"  (aid  Mrs.  Churchill  in  a  com  - 
pofed  voice.     "  I  don't  know,  ma'am," 
anfwered  Felix,  fo  confufed  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  fay — "but—"  "But  \vhatP* 
cried  Mrs.  Pomfret,  indignation  flaihing 
from  her  eyes.     "  But  what  ?"  repeated 
his  miflrefs,  waiting  for  his  reply  with 
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a  calm  air  of  attention,  which  ftill  more 
difconcerted  Felix ;  for  though  with  an 
angry  perfon  he  might  have  fome  chance 
of  efcape,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  in- 
vent any  excufe  in  fuch  circum- 
ilances  which  could  ftand  the  examina- 
tion of  a  perfon  in  her  fober  fenfes.  He 
was  ftruck  dumb,  "  Speak,"  faid  Mrs. 
Churchill,  in  a  ftill  lower  tone  ;  "  I  am 
ready  to  hear  all  you  have  to  fay  :  in  my 
houfe  every  body  fhall  have  juftice — - 
/peak— but  what?"—"  But,"  ftammer- 
ed  Felix  ;  and,  after  in  vain  attempting  to 
equivocate,  eonfeffed  that  he  was  going 
to  take  the  turkey  to  his  coufm's  :  but 
he  threw  aH  the  blame  upon  his  aunt, 
the  cook,  who,  he  faid,  had  ordered  him 
upon  this  expedition.  The  cook  was 
now  fummoned  ;  but  fhe  totally  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  with  the  fame 
violence  with  which  fhe  had  lately  con- 
founded Franklin  about  the  beef  in  the 
bafket  j  not  entirely,  however,  with  the 
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fame  fuccefs,  for  Felix,  perceiving  by  his 
miftrefs's  eye  that  Hie  was  upon  the  point 
of  defiring  him  to  leave  the  houfe  imme- 
diately., and  not  being  very  willing  to 
leave  a  place  in  which  he  had  lived  fo 
well  with  thq  butler,  did  not  hefitate  to 
confront  his  aunt  with  aifurance  equal 
to  her  own.  He  knew  how  to  bring  his 
charge  home  to  her.  He  produced  a 
note  in  her  own  hand-writing,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  to  requeft  her  coufm's 
acceptance  of  "  forne  delicate  cold  tur- 
key," and  to  be.g  (lie  would  fend  her  by 
the  return  of  the  bearer  a  little  of  her 
cherry  -brandy. 

Mrs,  Churchill  coolly  wrote  upon  the 
back  of  the  note  her  cook's  difcharge, 
and  informed  Felix  (lie  had  no  further 
occafion  for  his  fervices;  but,  upon  his 
pleading  with  many  tears,  which  Frank- 
lin did  not  call  crocodile  tears*  that  he 
was  fo  young,  and  that  he  was  under  the 
dominion  of  his  aunt,  he  touched  Mrs. 
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Pomfret's  companion,  and  (he  obtained 
for  him  permiflion  to  flay  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  to  give  him  yet  a  chance  of 
redeeming  his  character. 

Mrs.  Pomfret,  now  feeing' how  far  me 
had  been  impofed  upon,  refolved  for  th« 
future  to  be  more  upon'her  guard  with 
•Felix,  and  felt  that  (he  had  treated 
Franklin  with  great  injuftice,  when  flie 
accufed  him  of  mal-pra&ices  about  'the 
firloin  of  beef.  Good  people,  -when  they 
are  made  feflfible  that' they !have  treated 
any  one  with- iajilftice,  .are  impatient  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  rectify  their  -mil- 
take;  and  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  now  pre- 
pared to  fee  every  thing  which  -Frank- 
lin did  in  the  mod  favourable  point  of 
view,  efpecially  as  the  next  day  flie  dif- 
covered,  that  it  was  he  who  every  morn- 
ing boiled  the  water  for  her  tea,  and 
buttered  her  toaft,  fervices  for  which  flie 
had  always  thought  flie  was  indebted 
to  Felix.  Befides,  QIC  had  rated  Felix's 
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abilities  very  highly,  becaufe  he  made 
up    her  weekly  accounts  for  her ;  but 
unluckily  once,  when  Franklin  was  out 
of  the  way,  and  (he  brought  .a  bill  in  a 
hurry  to  her  favourite  to  call  up,  (he 
difcovered  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
caft  up  pounds,   millings,  and   pence, 
and   he  was  obliged  to  confiefs,  that  he 
muft  wait  till  Franklin  came  home. 

But,  paffing  over  a  number  of  (mail 
incidents,  which  gradually  unfolded  the 
character  of  the  two  boys,  we  muft  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  ferious  affair. 

Corkfcrew,    frequently,  after  he  had 
finifoed  taking  away  fupper,  and  alter 
the  houfekeeper  was  gone  to  bed,  faih 
forth  to  a  neighbouring  aiehoufe  to  drink 
with  his  friends.     Thealehoufc  was  kept 
by   that  coufm  of  Felix's,   who  was 
fond  of  «  delicate  cold   turkey/' 
Who  had    fuch   choice    cherry-brandy. 
Cofkfcrew    kept  the  key  of  the  houfc 
door,  fo  that  he  could  return  home  at 
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what  hour  he  thought  proper;  and,  if 
he  Ihould  by  accident  be  called  for  by 
his   miftrefs  after  fupper,    Felix  knew 
.where  to  find  him,  and  did  not  fcruple 
to  make  any  of  thofe  excufes,  which  poor 
Franklin  had  too  much  integrity  to  ufe. 
All  thefe  precautions  taken,  the  butler 
was  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  favourite 
paflion,  which  fo  increafed  with  indul- 
gence, that  his  wages  were  by  no  means 
fufficient   to  fupport  him  in  this  way  of 
-life.     Every  day  he  felt  lefs   reiolution 
to  break  through   his  bad  habits,   for 
•erery  day  drinking  became  more  necef- 
iary   to  him.     His  health  was  ruined. 
With   a   red,    pimpled,    bloated    face, 
emaciated  legs,  and  a  fwelled,  difeafed 
'•body,  he  appeared  the  victim  of  intoxi- 
cation.     In  the    morning  when  he  got 
tip  his  hands  trembled,  hisfpirits  flagged, 
he  could  do  nothing  till  he  had  taken  a 
dram ;  an  operation  which  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  repeat,  feveral  times  in  the  courfe 
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of  the  day,  as  all  thofe  wretched  people 
»«•?{/?,  who  once  acquire  this  cuftom. 

He  had  run  up  a  long  bill  at  the  ale- 
houfe  which  he  frequented  ;  and  the 
landlord,  who  grew  urgent  for  his  mo- 
ney,  refufed  to  give  him  further  credit. 
One  night,  when  Corkfcrew  had  drunk 
enough  only  to  make  him  fretful,  he 
leaned  with  his  elbow  furlily  upon  the 
table,  began  to  quarrel  with  the  land- 
lord, and  fwore  that  he  had  not  of  late 
treated  him  like  a  gentleman.  To  which 
the  landlord  -coolly  replied,  "  That  as 
long  as  he  had  paid  like  a  gentleman,  he 
had  been  treated  tike -one,  and  that  wu* 
as  much  as  any  one  could  expect,  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  much  as  any  one  would 
ni€-et  with,  in  this  world."  For  the 
truth  of  this  aflertion  he  appealed, 
laughing,  -to  a  party  of  men  who  were 
drinking  in  the  room.  The  men,  how- 
ever, took  part  wkh  Corkfcrew,  and, 
drawing  him  over  to  their  table,  made 

VOL.   I.  K 
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him  fit  'down  >vith  them.  They  were  in 
higlvgood  humour,  and  the  butler  foon 
grew  fot intimate  with  them,  that,  in  the 
opennefs  of  his  heart,  he  foon  commu- 
nicated to  them,  not  only  all  his  own 
affairs,  but  all  that  he  knew,  and  more 
than  all  that  he  knew,  of  his  miftrefs's.  • 
.  His  new  friends  were  by  no  means 
uninterefted  in  his  converfation,  and  en- 
couraged him  as  much  as  pofiible  to 
talk  ;  for  they  had  fecret  views^  which 
the  butler  was  by  no  means  fufficiently 
fober  to  difcover.  Mrs.  Churchill  had 
fome  fine  old  family  plate ;  and  theie 
men  belonged  to  a  gang  of  houfe- 
breakers.  Before  they  parted  with 
Corkfcrew,  they  engaged  him  to  meet 
them  again  the  next  night  ;  their  inti- 
macy was  ftill  more  clofely  cemented. 
One  of  the  men  actually  offered  to 
lend  Corkfcrew  three  guineas  towards 
the  payment  of  his  debt,  and  hint- 
ed that,  if  he  thought  proper,  he 
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could  eafily  get  the  whole  cleared  off. 
Upon  this  hint  Corkfcrew  became  all 
attention,  till,  after  fome  hefitation  on 
their  part,  and  repeated  promifes  of 
fecrecy  on  his,  they  at  length  difclofed 
their  plans  to  him.  They  gave  him  to 
underftand,  that  if  he  would  afiift  in 
letting  them  into  his  miftrefs's  houfe, 
they  would  let  him  have  an  ample 
fliare  in  the  booty.  The  butler,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  honed 
man,  and  indeed  whofe  integrity  had 
hitherto  been  proof  againft  every  thing 
but  his  miftrefs's  port,  turned  pale  and 
trembled  at  this  propolal ;  drank  two 
or  three  bumpers  to  drown  thought ;  and 
promifed  to  give  an  anlwer  the  next  da}'. 
He  went  home  more  than  half  in- 
toxicated. His  mind  was  fo  full  ot 
what  had  patted,  that  he  could  not  help 
bragging  to  Felix,  whom  he  found 
awake  at  his  return,  that  he  could  have 
his  bill  paid  off  at  the  alehoufe  whenever 
K  2 
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he  pleafed  ;  dropping  befides  fome  hints, 
which  were  not  loft  upon  Felix.     In  -the 
morning  Felix   reminded   him   of  the 
things   which  he  had  faid;  and  Cork- 
fcrew,  alarmed,  endeavoured    to   evade 
his  queftions,  by   faying    that    he   was 
not  inliisfenfes  when  he  talked  in  that 
manner.      Nothing   however    that    he 
could   urge  made  any  imprefsion  upon 
Felix,  whofe  recollection  on  the  fubject 
was   perfectly   diflincl:,    and   who   had 
too. much  cunning  himfelf,  and  too  lit- 
tle confidence  in  his  companion,  to  be 
the  dupe  of  his   diflimulation.       The 
butler  knew  not  what  .to  do,  when  he 
law,   that  Felix   was  abfolutely   deter- 
mined, either  to  betray  their  fcheme,  or 
to  become  a  fharer  in  the  booty. 

The  next  night  ,came,  and  he  was 
now  .to  make  a  final  decifion  j  either  to 
determine  on  breaking  off  entirely  with 
liis  new  acquaintance,  or  taking  Felix 
with  him  to  join  in  the  plot. 
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His  debt,  his  love  of  drinking,  the 
impoflibility  of  indulging  it  without  a 
freftr  fupply  of  money,  all  came  into 
his  mind  at  once,  and  conquered  his  re- 
maining fcruples.  ft  is  faid  by  thofc, 
whofe  fatal  experience  give  them  a  right 
to  be  believed,  that  a  drunkard  will 
facrifice  any  thing,  every  thing,  fooner 
than  the  plea fu re  of  habitual  intoxi- 
cation. 

How  much  eafier  is  it  never  to  begin 
a  bad  cuftom,  than  to  break  through  it 
when  once  formed  ! 
1  The  hour  of  rendezvous  came,  and 
Corkfcrew  went  to  the  alehoufe,  where 
he  found  the  houfe- breakers  waiting  for 
him,  and  a  glafs  of  brandy  ready  poured 
out.  He  fighetl — drank — hefitated — 
drank  again — heard  the  landlord  talk  of 
his  bill — faw  the  money  produced,  which 
would  pay  it  in  a  moment  — *  drank 
again — cttrfcd  himfelf,  and  giving  his 
hand  to  the  villain,  who  was  whifpering 
*  3 
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in  his  ear,  fwore  that  he  could  no: 
help  it,  and  muft  do  as  they  would  have 
him.  They  required  of  him,  to  give  up 
the  key  of  the  houfe-door,  that  they 
might  get  another  made  by  it.  He  had 
left  it  with  Felix,  and  was  now  obliged 
to  explain  the  new  difficulty  which  had 
arifen.  Felix  knew  enough  to  ruin 
them,  and  muft  therefore  be  won  over. 
This  was  no  very  difficult  talk  ;  he  had 
a  ftrong  defire  to  have  fome  worked 
cravats,  and  the  butler  knew  enough  of 
him  to  believe,  that  this  would  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  bribe.  The  cravats  were  bought, 
nnd  ihewn  to  Felix,  He  thought  them 
the  only  things  wanting  to  make  him  a 
complete  fine  gentleman,  and  to  go 
without  them,  efpecidly  when  he  had 
once  feen  himfelf  in  the  glafs  with  one 
tied  on  in  a  fplendid  bow,  appeared  im- 
poffible.  Even  this  paltry  temptation, 
working  upon  his  vanity,  at  length  pre- 
vailed with  a  boy,  whofe  integrity  had 
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long  been  corrupted  by  the    habits"  of 
petty  pilfering  and'daily  falfehood. 
was  agreed  that,  the  rirft  time  : 
trefs  fent    him    out  on    a    meifage. 
fhould  carry  the  key  of  the  houfe  door 
to  his  coufin's,  and  deliver  it    into 
hands  of  one  of  the   gang,    who   were 
there  in    waiting  for  it.     Such  was  the 
fcheme.     Felix,  the  night  after  all  this 
had  been  planned,  went  to  bed,  and  fell 
fad  afleep ;  but  the  butler,  who  had  not 
yet  ftiiled  the  Voice  of  confcience,  felt, 
in   the   filence    of  the  night,  fo  infup- 
portabiy  miierable,  that,  inftead  of  going 
to   reft,  he    ftole   foftly  into  the  pantry 
for  a  bottle  of  his  miftrefs's  wine,  and 
there,  drinking  glais  after  glafs,  he  flayed 
till  he  became  fo  far  intoxicated,  that, 
though   he  contrived  to  find  his  way 
back  to  bed,  he  could  by  no  means  un- 
drefs   himfeif.     Without  any  power  of 
recol  left  ion,  he  flung  himfeif  upon  the 
bed,  leaving   his   candle    half   hanging 
K  4 
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out  of  the  candleftick  beiide  him, 
Franklin  flept  in  the  next  room  to  him, 
and  prefently  wakening,  thought  he 
perceived  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fome thing 
burning.  He  jumped  up,  and  feeing  a 
light  under  the  butler's  door,  gently 
opened  it,  and  to  his  aftonifhment  be- 
held one  of  the  bed  curtains  in  flames, 
He  immediately  ran  to  the  butler,  and 
pulled  him  with  all  his  force  to  route 
him  from  his  lethargy.  He  came  to  his 
fenies  at  length,  but  was  fo  terrified,  and 
fohelplefs,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Franklin,  the  whole  houfe  would  foon 
inevitably  have  been  on  fire.  Felix, 
trembling  and  cowardly,  knew  not  what 
to  do;  and  it  was  curious  to  fee  him 
obeying  Franklin,  whole  turn  it  was 
now  to  command.  Franklin  ran  up 
flairs  to  waken  Mrs.  Pomfret,  whole 
terror  of  fire  was  fo  great,  that  (he  came 
from  her  room  almoft  out  of  her  fenfes, 
^  he,  with  the  greated  prefence  of 
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mind,    recollected   where  he  had   feen 
two    large    tubs   of  water,    which   the 
maids  had  prepared  the  night  before  for 
their   wafhing,   and,    feizing    the    wet 
linen  which  had  been  left  to  foak,  threw 
it     upon     the     flames.        He  exerted 
himlelf  with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  that 
the     fire    was    prefently    extinguifhed. 
Every  thing  was  now  once  more  fafeand 
quiet.     Mrs.  Pomfret,  recovering  from 
her  fright,  poftponed   all   inquiries  till 
the  morning,  and  rejoiced  that  her  mif- 
treis  had  not  been  wakened,  whilft  Cork  - 
fcrew  flattered  himfelf,  that   he  fliould 
be  able  to  conceal  the  true  caufe  of  the 
accident.     "  Don't  you  tell  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret  where  you  found  the  candle,  when 
you   came  into  the  room,"    faid  he  to 
Franklin.     "  If  the  afks  me,  you  know 
I   muft    tell    the    truth,"    replied    he. 
"  Muft!"    repeated    Felix  fneeringly ; 
"  what  you  mull  be  a  tell-tale  !"— - "  No, 
I  never  told  any  talcs  of  any  body,  and 
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I  fhould  be  very  forry  to  get  any  one 
into  a  fcrape;  but  for  all  that  I  (hall 
not  tell  a  lie,  either  for  myfelf  or  any 
body  elfe,  let  you  call  me  what  names 
you  Will." — "  But  if  I  were  to  give  you 
fomething,  that  you  would  like,"  faid 
Corkfcrew; — "  fomething  that  I  know 
you  would  like  !"  repeated  Felix.  "  No- 
thing you  can  give  me  will  do,"  an- 
fwered  Franklin  fleadily ;  "  fo  it  is  ufe- 
lefs  to  fay  any  more  about  it — I  hope  I 
Ihall  not  be  queftioned."  In  this  hope 
he  was  miftaken;  for  the  firft  thing  Mrs. 
Pomfret  did  in  the  morning  was,  to  come 
into  .the  butler's  room,  to  examine  and 
deplore  the  burnt  curtains,  whilfl  Cork- 
fcrew  flood  by  endeavouring  to  excul- 
pate himfelf  by  all  the  excufes  he  could 
invent.  Mrs.  Pomfret,  however,  though 
fometimes  blinded  by  her  prejudices, 
was  no  fool,  and  it  was  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  to  make  her  believe,  that  a  candle 
which  had  been  left  on  the  hearth,  where 
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Corktcrcw  protefted  he  had  left  it,  could 
have  fet  curtains  on  fire,  which  were  at 
kail  fix  feet  diftant.  Turning  (hort 
Bound  to  Franklin,  (he  defired,  that  he 
would  (hew  her  where  he  found  the 
candle  when  he  came  into  the  room. 
He  begged  not  to  be  queftipned  ;  but 
(he  infifted.  He  took  up  the  candle- 
flick  ;  but  the  moment  the  houfekeeper 
caft  her  eye  upon  it,  (he  fnatched  it 
from  his  hands — "  How  did  this  candle- 
flick  come  here  ?  This  was  not  the  can- 
dleftick  you  found  here  laft  night,"  cried 
ihe,  "  Yes,  indeed,  it  was,"  an- 
fwered  Franklin.  "  That  is  impoffible," 
retorted  (he  vehemently*  "  for  I  left  this 
eandleflick  with  my  own  hands,  lad 
night,  in  the  hall,  the  lad  thing  I  did, 
after  you,"  faid  (he,  turning  to  the 
butler,  "  were  gone  to  bed — I'm  fure  of 
it — Nay,  don't  you  recollect  my  taking 
this  japanned  candle/tick  out  of  your 
hand,  and  making  you  go  up  to  bed 
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with  the  brafs  one,  and  I  bo-lted  the  door 
at  the  flair  head  after  you  ?" 

This  was  all  very  true ;  but  Corkfcrew 
had  afterwards  gone  down  from  his  room 
by  a  back  ftaircafe,  unbolted  that  door, 
and,  upon  his  return  from  the  alehoufe, 
had  taken  the  japanned  candleflick  by 
miftake  up  flairs,  and  had  left  the  brafs 
one  in  its  Head  upon  the  hall  table, 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  faid  Felix,  "  indeed 
you  forget,  for  Mr.  Corkfcrew  came 
into  my  room,  to  defire  me  to  call  him 
betimes  in  the  morning,  and  I  happened 
to  take  particular  notice,  and  he  had  the 
japanned  candleflick  in  his  hand,  and 
that  was  juft  as  I  heard  you  bolting  the 
door — indeed,  ma'am,  you  forget." — 
"  Indeed,  Sir,"  retorted  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
rifing  in  anger,  "  I  do  not  forget;  I'm 
not  come  to  be  f upper -animated  yet,  I 
hope — How  dare  you  to  tell  me  I  for- 
get ?"_«  Oh,  ma'am,"  cried  Felix,  •«  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not — I  did  not 
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mean  to  lay  you  forgot — but  only  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  might  not  parti- 
cularly remember;  for  if  you  pleale  to 
recoiled — "  "I  won't.pleafe  to  recollect 
juft  whatever  you  pleafe,  Sir  ! — Hold 
your  tongue — Why  fliould  you  .poke 
yourfelf  into  this  fcrape — What  have 
you  to  do  with  it,  I  (hould  be  glad  to 
know  ?" — "  Nothing  in  the  world,  oh 
nothing  in  the  world;  I'm  fure  I  beg 
your  pardon,  ma'am,"  anfwered  Felix 
in  a  foft  tone,  and,  freaking  off,  left 
his  friend  Corkfcrew  to  fight  his  own 
battle,  fecretly  refolving  to  defe.t  in  good 
time,  if  he  faw  any  danger  of  the  ale- 
houfe  tranfactions  coming  to  light. 

Corkferew  could  make  but  very  blun- 
dering excufes  for  himfelf^  and,  con- 
fcious  of  guilt,  he  turned  pale,  and  ap- 
peared ib  much  more  terrified  than  but- 
lers ufually  Appear  when  detected  in  a 
lie,  that  Mrs.  Pomfret  refolved,  as  the 
(aid,  to  fift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
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Impatiently  did  (he  wait  till  the  clock 
flruck  nine,  and  her  miftrels's  bell  rang; 
the  fignal  for  her  attendance  at  her 
levee.-?— "  How  do  you  find  yourfelf  this 
morning,  ma'am,"  faid  fhe,  undrawing 
the  ;curtains.  "  -Very  fleepy,  indeed," 
anfwered  her  miftrefs  in  a  drowfy  voice ; 
*'  I  think  I  muft  fleep  half  an  hour 
longer — (hut  the  curtains." — "  As  you 
pleafe,  ma'am  ;  but  I  fuppofe  I  had 
better  open  a  little  of  the  window 
fhutter,  for  it's  paft  nine." — «  But  juft 
flruck." — "  Oh  dear,  ma'am,  it  flruck 
before  I  came  up  ftairs,  and  you  know 
we  are  twenty  minutes  flow — Lord  bleis 
•us !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pomfret,  as  fhe 
let  fall  the  bar  of  the  window,  which 
roufed  her  miftrefs — "  I'm  lure  I  beg 
pardon  a  thoufand  times — it's  only  the 
bar — becaufe  I  had  this  great  key  in  my 
hand." — Put  down  the  key  then,  or 
you'll  knock  fomething  elfe  down ;  and 
you  may  open  the  mutters  now,  for  I'm 
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quite  awake." — "  Dear  me!  I'm  fo 
forry  to  think  of  difturbing  you,"  cried 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  at  the  fame  time  throw- 
ing the  fliutters  wide  open :  M  but,  to 
be  fure,  ma'am,  I  have  fomething  to 
tell  you,  which  won't  let  you  fleep  again 
in  a  hurry.  I  brought  up  this  here  key 
of  the  houfe  door  for  reafons  of  my 
own,  which  I'm  fure  you'll  approve  of— 
but  I'm  not  come  to  that  part  of  my 
ftory  yet — I  hope  you  were  not  difturb- 
ed  by  the  noife  in  the  houfe  laft  night, 
ma'am." — "  I  heard  no  noife." — "  I  am 
furprifed  at  that  though,"  continued 
Mrs.  -Pomfret,  and  now  proceeded'  to 
give  the  moft  ample  account  of  the  fire, 
of  her  fears,  and  her  fufpicions. — "  To 
be  fure,  ma'am,  what  I  fay  is,  that, 
without  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  one  can 
no  ways  account  for  what  has  palled. 
I'm  quite  clear  in  my  own  judgment, 
that  Mr.  Corkfcrew  muft  have  been  out 
laft  night  after  I  went  to  bed ;  for,  be- 
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£des  the  japanned  candleftick,  which  of 
kfelf  I'm  fure  is  iitrong  enough  to  hang 
a  man,  there's  another  circumftance, 
ma'am,  that  -certifies  it  to  me — though 
I  have  not  mentioned  it,  ma'am,  to  no 
one  yet,"  lowering  her  voice — "  Frank- 
lin, when  I  queftioned  him,  told  me, 
that  he  left  the  lantern  in  the  outfide 
porch  in  the  court  laft  night,  and  this 
morning  it  was  on  the  kitchen  table : 
now,  ma'am,  that  lantern  could  not 
come  without  hands ;  and  I  could  not 
forget  about  that,  you  know;  -for  .Frank- 
lin fays, he's  fure  he  left  true  lantern  out.'* 
— "  And  do  you  believe  him?"—"  To 
be  fure,  ma'am — how  can  1  .help  be- 
lieving him?  I  never  found. him  out  in 
the  leafl  fymptom  of  a  lie,  iince  ever  he 
came  into  the  houfe.;  fo  one  can't  help 
believing  in  him,  like  him  or  not." — 
"  Without  meaning  to  tell  a  falfehood, 
however,  he  might  make  a  miftake." — 
"  No,  ma'am,  he  never  makes  miilakes ; 
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ft    is   not  his  way  to  go  goffiping  and 
tattling;  he  never   tells  any    thing  till 
he's  afked,  and  then  it's  fit  he  (houlcL 
About  the  firloin   of  beef,  and  all,  he 
was  right  in  the  end  I  found,  to  do  him 
juftice ;  and    I'm  fure  he's  right    now 
about  the  lantern — he's  always  right.'* 
Mrs.  Churchill  could  not  help  fmiling. 
— "  If  you  had  feen  him,  ma'am,  laft 
night  in  the  midft  of  the  fire — I'm  fure 
\ve  may  thank  him,  that  we  are  not  burned 
alive  in  our  beds — and  I  (hall  never  for- 
get his  coming  to  call  me— Poor  fellow  ! 
he  that  I  was  always  fcolding  and  fcold- 
ing,  enough  to  make  him  hate  me.  But 
he's  too  good  to  hate  any  body ;  and  I'll 
be  bound  I'll  make  it  up  to  him  now." — 
"  Take  care  that  you  don't  go  from  one 
extreme  into   another,  Pomfret ;  don't 
fpoil  the  boy." — "  No,  ma'am,  there's 
no  clanger  of  that ;  but  I'm  fure  if  you 
had    feen  him  laft  night    yourfelf,  you 
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would  think  he  deferred  to  be  rewarded.'* 
— "  And  fo  he  fhall  be  rewarded,"  faid 
Mrs.  Churchill;  ".but  I  will  try  him 
more  fully  yet. "-^-"  There's  no  occafion, 
I  think,  for  trying  Jiim  any  more, 
ma'am,"  laid  Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  was 
violent  in  her  likings  as  in  her  diflikes. 
"  Pray  defire,"  continued  her  miftrefs, 
^  that  he  will  bring  up  breakfaft  this 
morning ;  and  leave  the  key  of  the 
houfe  door,  Pomfret,  with  me." 

When  Franklin  brought  the  urn  into 
the  breakfaft  parlour,  his  miflrefs  was 
Handing  by  the  fire  with  the  key  in  her 
hand.  She  fpoke  to  him  of  his  laft 
night's  exertions  in  terms  of  much  ap- 
probation. "  How  long  have  you  lived 
with  me?"  faid  (lie,  paufing;  "  three 
weeks,  I  think  ?" — "  Three  weeks  an<J 
four  days,  madam." — "  That  is  but  a 
fhort  time ;  yet  you  have  conducted 
yourfelf  fo  as  to  make  me  think  I  may 
depend  upon  you.  You  know  this 
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key  ?" — "  I  believe,  madam,  it  is  the 
key  of  the  houfe.dobr."— "  It  is:  I  iliali 
truft  it  in  your  care.  -  It  is  a  great  truft 
for  fo  young  a  perfon  as  you  are." 
Franklin  ilood  filent,  with  a  firm  but 
modeft  look.  "  If  you  take  the  charge 
of  this  key/'  continued  his  mlitrefs,"  re- 
member it  is  upon  condition,  that  .you 
never  give  it  out  of  your  own.  hands. 
In  the  :day- time  it  muft  not  be  left  in 
the  door.  You  muft  not  tell  any  body 
where  3*0X1  keep  it  at  night,;  and  the 
houfe  door  muft  not  be  unlocked  after 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  unleis  by  my 
orders.  Will  you  take  charge  of  tire 
key  upon  thefe  conditions  ?" — "  I  wili, 
madarn,  do  any  thing  you  order  me," 
faid  Franklin,  and  received  the  key  from 
iier  hands. 

"When   Mrs.    Churchill's  orders  were 
-made  known,  they  caufed  many  fecret 
marvellings    and    murmurings.       Cork- 
fcrew  and    Felix  were  difconcertcd, 
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dared  not  openly  avow  their  difcontent; 
and  they  treated  Franklin  with  the 
greateft  Teeming  kindnefs  and  cordiality. 
Every  thing  went  on  fmoothly  for  three 
days;  the  butier  never  attempted  his 
ufual  midnight  viiits  to  the  alehoufe, 
but  went  to  bed  in  proper  time,  and 
paid  particular  court  to  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
in  order  to  difpel  her  fufpicions.  She 
had  never  had  any  idea  of  the  real  facl, 
that  he  and  Felix  were  joined  in  a  plot 
with  houfe-breakers,  to  rob  the  houfe, 
but  thought  he  only  went  out  at  irre- 
gular hours,  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his 
pafTion  for  drinking. — So  flood  affairs 
the  night  before  Mrs.  Churchill's  birth- 
day. Cork  fere  w,  by  the  houfekeeper's 
means,  ventured  to  prefent  a  petition, 
that  he  might  go  to  the  play  the  nex£ 
day,  and  his  requeft  was  granted.  Frank- 
lin came  into  the  kitchen  juft  when  all 
the  fervants  had  gathered  round  the 
butler,  who,  with  great  importance, 
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was  reading  aloud  the  play-bill.  Every 
body  preient  foon  began  to  fpeak  at 
once,  and  with  great  enthufiafm  talked 
of  the  play-houfe,  the  a&ors,  and  ac- 
trefTes;  and  then  Felix,  in  the  firft  paufe, 
turned  to  Franklin,  and  faid,  "  Lord, 
you  know  nothing  of  all  this !  you  never 
went  to  a  play,  did  you?" — "  Never," 
laid  Franklin,  and  felt,  he  did  not  know 
why,  a  little  afhamed;  and  he  longed 
extremely  to  go  to  one.  "  How  iliould 
you  like  to  go  to  the  play  with  me  to- 
morrow," faid  Corkfcrew.  "  Oh,"  ex- 
claimed  Franklin,  "  I  mould  like  it  ex- 
ceedingly." "  And  do  you  think  miftrefs 
would  let  you  if  I  afked." — "  I  think — 
may  be  me  would,  if  Mrs.  Pomfret 
afked  her." — "  But  then  you  have  no 
money,  have  you  ?"— "  No,"  faid  Frank- 
lin, fighing.  "  But  flay,"  laid  .Cork- 
fcrew, "  what  I  am  thinking  of  is,  that, 
if  miftrefs  will  let  you  go,  I'll  treat  you 
myfelf,  rather  than  that  you  mould  br 
difappointed." 
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Delight,  furprife,  and  gratitude,  ap- 
peared in  Franklin's  face  at  thefe.words. 
Corkfcrew  rejoiced  to  lee  that  now,  at 
leaft,  he  had  found  a  moft  powerful 
temptation.  "Well,  then,  I'llgojuft 
now  and  aik  her:  in  the  mean  time  lend 
me  the  key  of  the  houfe  door  for  a 
minute  or  two."—"  The  key!*'  an- 
fwered  Franklin,  itarting;  "  I'm  forryr 
but  I  can't  do  that,  for  I've  promifed 
my  miftrefs  never  to  let  it  out  of  my  own 
hands,"---"  But  how  will  (he  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter?— -Run,  run  and 
get  it  for  us." — "  No,  I  cannot"  re- 
plied Franklin,  refitting  the  pufh  which 
the  butler  gave  his  moulder.  "  You 
can't  ?"  cried  Corkfcrew,  changing  his 
tone  ',  "  then,  Sir,  I  can't  take  you  to 
the  play."—"  Very  well,  Sir,"  laid 
Franklin  forrowfully,  but  with  fteadt- 
nefs.  "  Very  well,  Sir,"  laid  Felix, 
mimicking  him,  "  you  need  not  look  fo 
important,  nor  fancy  yourfelf  fuch  a  great 
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man.  becaufe  you're  mailer  of  a  key."- 
— "  Say  no  more  to  him,"  interrupted 
Corktcrew  j  "  let  him  alone  to  take  his 
own  .way — Felix,  you  would  have  no 
objection,  I  fuppofe,  to  going  to  the 
play  with  me?"—"  Oh,  I  fliould  like 
it  of  all  things,  if  I  did  not  come  be- 
tween any  body  elfe.  —  But  come, 
come  !"  added  the  hypocrite,  affuming 
a  tone  of  friendly  perfuaficn,  "  you 
won't  be  fuch  a  blockhead,  Franklin,  as 
to  loie  going  to  the  play  for  nothing  ?  it's 
only  juft  obftinacy :  what  harm  can  it 
do  to  lend  Mr.  Corkfcrew  the  key  for 
five  minutes  j  he'll  give  it  to  you  back 
again  fafe  and  found  r"  "  I  don't  doubt 
that"  anftvered  Franklin.  "  Then  it 
mufi  be  all  becaufe  you  don't  wifli  to. 
oblige  Mr.  Corkfcrew." — "  No  ;  but  I 
can't  oblige  him  in  this  :  for,  as  I  told 
you  before,  my  miflrefs  trufted  me ;  I 
promifed  never  to  let  the  key  out  of  my 
own  hands  j  and  you  would  not 
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me  break  my  truft :  Mr.  Spencer  told 
me  tJiat  was  worfe  than  robbing"  At 
the  word  robbing  both  Corkfcrew  and 
Felix  involuntarily  caft  down  their  eyes, 
and  turned  the  converfation  immedi- 
ately, faying  that  he  did  very  right } 
that  they  did  not  really  want  the  key, 
•and  had  only  afked  for  it  juft  to  try  if 
he  would  keep  his  word.  "  Shake 
-hands,"  faid  Corkfcrew,  "  1  am  glad  to 
find  you  out  to  be  an honeft  fellow  !" — 
*'  I'm  forry  you  did  not  think  me  one 
before,  Mr.  Corkfcrew  ;"  faid  Franklin, 
giving  his  hand  rather  proudly  5  and  he 
walked  away. 

"  We  (hall  make  no  hand  of  this 
prig,"  faid  Corkfcrew.  "  But  we'll  have 
the  key  from  him  in  fpite  of  all  his  ob- 
ftmacy,"  faid  Felix  ;  "  and  let  him  make 
his  flory  good  as  he  can  afterwards.  He 
fnall  repent  of  thefe  airs.  To-night  I'll 
match  him,  and  find  out  where  he  hides 
the  key  ;  and  when  he's  aileep  we'll  get 
it  without  thanking  him." 
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This  plan  Felix  put  in  execution. 
They  difcovered  the  place  where  Frank- 
lin kept  the  key  at  night,  ftole  it  whilft 
he  flept,  took  off  the  impreffion  in  wax, 
and  carefully  replaced  it  in  Franklin's 
trunk,  exactly  where  they  found  it. 

Probably  our  young  readers  cannot 
guefs  what  ufe  they  could  mean  to  make 
of  this  impreffion  of  the  key  in  wax. 
Knowing  how  to  do  mifchief  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  wifhing  to  do  it ;  and  the 
moft  innocent  perfons  are  generally  the 
lead  ignorant.  By  means  of  the  impref- 
fion, which  they  had  thus  obtained, 
Corkfcrew  and  Felix  propofed  to  get  a 
falfe  key  made  by  Picklock,  a  fmith 
who  belonged  to  their  gang  of  houfe- 
breakers ;  and  with  this  falfe  key  they 
knew  they  could  open  the  door  when- 
ever they  pleafed. 

Little  fufpecting  what  had  happened, 
Franklin  the  next  morning  went  to  un- 
lock the  houfe-door  as  ufual ;  but  find- 
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ing  the  key  entangled  in  the  lock,  he 
took  it  out  to  examine  it,  and  perceived 
a  lump  of  wax  ilicking  in  one  of  the 
wards.  Struck  with  this  circumftance, 
it  brought  to  his  mind  all  that  had  pafs- 
ed  the  preceding  evening,  and,  being 
fure  that  he  had  no  wax  near  the  key, 
he  began  to  fufpect  what  had  happened ; 
and  he  could  not  help  recollecting  what 
he  had  once  heard  Felix  fay,  that  <;  give 
him  but  a  halfpennyworth  of  wax,  and 
he  could  open  the  ftrongeft  lock  that 
ever  was  made  by  hands."  . 

All  thefe  things  coniidered,  Franklin 
refolved  to  take  the  key  juft  as  it  was, 
with  the  wax  ilicking  in  it,  to  his  rnif- 
trefs.  "  I  was  not  miftaken  when  I 
thought  I  might  truft  you.  with  this 
key,"  faid  Mrs,  Churchill,  after  (lie  had 
heard  his  ftory.  "  My  brother  will  be 
here  to  day,  and  I  fhall  confult  him;  in 
the  mean  time  fay  nothing  of  what  has 
pafied." 
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-  Evening  came,  and  after  tea  Mr. 
Spencer  fent  for  Franklin  up  ftairs. 
«  So,  Mr.  Franklin,"  faid  he,  "  I'm  glad 
to  find  you  are  in  fuch  high  tntft  in 
this  family."  Franklin  bowed.  "  But 
you  have  loft,  I  .under Hand,  the  plea- 
fure  of  going  to  the  play  to-night." — • 
"  I  don't  think  any  thing — much,  I 
mean — of  that,  Sir,"  anfvvered  Franklin 
fmiling.  "  Are  Corkfcrew  and  Felix 
gone  to  the  play  ?"- — "  Yes ;  half  an  hour 
ago,  Sir." — "  Then  I  (hail  look  into 
his  room,  and  examine  the  pantry,  and 
the  plate  that  is  under  his  care." 

When  Mr/  Spencer  came  to  examine 
the  pantry,  he  found  the  large  falvers. 
and  cups  in  a  baiket  behind  the  door, 
and  the  other  things  placed  fo  as  to  be 
eafiiy  carried  off.  Nothing  at  fir  ft  ap- 
peared in  Corkfcrew's  bed-chamber  to 
flrengthen  their  fufpicions,  till,  juft  as 
they  were  going  to  leave  the  room,  Mrs. 
Pomfret  exclaimed,  "  why,  if  there  is 
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not  Mr.  Corkfcrew's  drefs  coat  hanging 
up  there  !  and  if  here  isn't  Felix's  fine 
cravat,  that  he  wanted  in  fuch  a  hurry  to 
go  to  the  play  ! — Why,  Sir,  they  can't 
be  gone  to  the  play — look  at  the  cravat. 
— Ha  !  upon  my  word,  I  am  afraid  they 
are  not  at  the  play — No,  Sir,  no  !  you 
may  be  fure  that  they  are  plotting  with 
their  barbarous  gang  at  the  alehoufe— 
and  they'll  certainly  break  into  the  houfe 
to-night — we  fhall  all  be  murdered  in 
our  beds,  as  fure  as  I'm  a  living  woman, 
Sir — But  if  you'll  only  take  my  ad- 
vice— " — "  Pray,  good  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
don't  be  alarmed."—"  Nay,  Sir,  but 
I  won't  pretend  to  ileep  in  the  houfe,  if 
Franklin  isn't  to  have  a  blunderbufs,and 
I  a  baggotiet." — "  You  (hall  have  both 
indeed,  Mrs.  Pomfret  ;  but  don't  make 
fuch  a  noife,  for  every  body  will  hear 
you." 

The   love   of  myftery   was  the  only 
thing  which  cpuld  have  conquered  Mrs. 
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Pomfret's  love  of  talking.  She  was 
filer.t  j  and  contented  herfelf  the  reft  of 
the  evening  with  making  figns,  looking 
ominous,  and  ftaiking  about  the  houfe 
like  one  pofleffed  with  a  fecret. 

Efcaped  from  Mrs.  Pomfret's  fear? 
and  advice,  Mr.  Spencer  went  to  a  (hop 
within  a  few  doors  of  the  alehoufe, 
which  he  heard  Corkfcrew  frequented, 
and  fent  to  beg  to  fpeak  to  the  4andlord. 
He  came ;  and,  when  Mr.  Spencer 
queftioned  him,  confefled  that  Cork- 
fcrew  and  Felix  were  actually  drinking 
in  his  houfe,  with  -two  men  of  fuipicious 
appearance.  That,  as  he  paiTed  through 
the  paffage,  he  heard  them  difputing 
about  a  key ;  and  that  one  of  them 
/aid,  "  Since  we've  got  the  key,  we'll  go 
about  it  to-night."  This  was  iufficient 
information.  Mr.  Spencer,  left  the  land- 
lord fhould  give  them  information  of 
what  was  going  forwards,  took  him 
along  with  him  to  Bow-ftreet. 
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A  conftable  and  proper  affi (lance  was 
fent  to  Mrs.  Churchill's.  They  fta- 
tioned  themfelves  in  a  back  parlour, 
which  opened  on  a  pafTage  leading  to 
the  butler's  pantry,  where  the  plate  was 
kept.  A  little  after  midnight  they  heard 
the  hall-door  open;  Corkfcrew  and  his  ac- 
complices went  directly  to  the  pantry,  and 
fhere  Mr,  Spencer  and  the  conftable  im- 
mediately fecured  them,  as  they  were 
carrying  off.  their  booty. 

Mrs.  Churchill  and  Pom  fret  had  fpent 
the  night .  at  the  houfe  of  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  fame  ftreet.  "  Well,  ma'am,'* 
faid  Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  had  heard  all  the 
news  in  the  morning,  "  the  villains  are 
all  fafe,  thank  God  ;  I  w,as  afraid  to  go 
to  the  window  this  morning,  but  it  was 
rny  luck  to  fee  them  all  go  by  to  gaol— 
they  looked  fo  (hocking  !— I  am  fure  I 
never  (hall  forget  Felix's  look  to  my 
dying  day  !  —  But  poor  'Franklin  ! 
ma'am,  that  boy  has  the  beft  heart  in 
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the*  world — I  could  not  get  him  to  give 
a  fecond  look  at  them  as  they  paffed — 
.poor  fellow  \  I  thought  he  would  have 
dropped  ;  and  he  was  ib  modeft,  ma'am, 
when  Mr.  Spencer  fpoke  to  him,  and 
told  him  he  had  done  his  duty." — "  And 
did  my  brother  tell  him  what  reward  I 
intend  for  him?"— "  No,  ma'am,  and 
I'm  fare  Franklin  thinks.no  more  of 
reward  than  I  do." — "  I  intend,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Churchill,  "  to  fell  fome  of 
my  old  ufelefs  plate,  and  to  lay  it  out  in 
an  annuity  for  Franklin's  life." — "  La, 
ma'am  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pomfret  with 
unfeigned  joy,  "  I'm  fure  you  are  very 
good ;  and  I'm  -very  glad  of  it." — 
"  And,"  continued  Mrs.  Churchill, 
"  here  are  fome  tickets  for  the  play, 
which  I  (hall  beg  you,  Pomfret,  to  give 
him,  and  to  take  him  with  you." — "  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed, 
ma'am ;  and  I'll  go  with  him  with  all 
my  heart,  and  choofe  fuch  plays  as  won't 
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do  no  prejudice  to  his  morality. — And 
ma'am,"  faid  Mrs.  Pomfret,  "  the  night 
after  the  fire  I  left  him  my  great  bible, 
and  my  watch,  in  my  will ;  for  I  never 
was  more  miftaken  at  the  firft  in  any  boy 
in  my  born  days :  but  he  has  won  me 
by  his  own  deferts,  and  I  mall  from  this 
time  forth  love,  all  the  Villaintropic  folks 
jbr  his  fake." 
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